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LLOYD  T.  CARMICHAEL,  Editor 


NOVEMBER  IN  THE  QU’APPELLE 


The  hush  of  November 
Lies  over  the  valley. 

Poplars,  nude  and  erect 
Silhouette  the  trail: 

And  beneath, 

The  paper  crisp  glory 
That  was  October. 

The  ecru  grass  bends  wearily 
With  the  wind; 


Rust  red  willows  — 

Thickets  of  thin  switches, 

Shiny  in  the  pale  sun 
Delineate  the  bank  of  the  river. 
The  hills  curve  gently 
As  always 
A  study  in  sepia, 

Hollows  of  velvet  brown; 

And  all  the  world  lies  waiting 
For  the  winter’s  eiderdown. 


These  beautiful  linesv  appearing  in  Saskatchewan’s  Poetry  Book,  1955, 
were  written  by  Vesta  Picket  of  Regina.  How  well  they  depict  the  splendor, 
still  remaining  in  the  Valley  familiar  to  so  many  of  us.  Doubtless  as  you 
read  this,  the- “eiderdown”  will  be  spread,  and  the  “glory  that  was  October” 
will  be  buried  in  a  blanket  of  sparkling  snow.  Nature  will  be  at  rest. 

The  months  fly  past  very  quickly.  It  seems  but  a  short  time  ago  that 
we  were  writing  about  our  1953  Annual  Meeting,  boastful  of  our  past 
attainments  and  optimistic  about  the  future  of  the  Society.  And  once 
more  the  spirit  of  yuletide  is  about  us,  so  we  again  take  this  opportunity  of 

wishing  all  our  members  A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  AND  A  HAPPY  NEW 
YEAR 

The  coming  year  will  be  one  of  great  significance,  for  during  it  Sas¬ 
katchewan  will  be  celebrating  her  Jubilee.  We  believe  that  THE  BLUE  JAY 
should  do  its  part  in  bringing  before  the  members  of  the  Society  and  the 
general  public  the  rich  heritage  of  natural  beauty  which  we  on  the  prairie 
possess  and  the  desirability  of  protecting  and  conserving  all  those  forms 
cf  wild  life  whose  presence  adds  so  much  to  the  joy  of  living. 

With  these  objectives  in  view  we  intend  that  the  next  four  issues  of 
THE  BLUE  JAY  will  be  Jubilee  numbers  dedicated  to  the  conservation  of 
our  wildlife  resources  and  to  the  publication  of  interesting  facts  about  our 
plants  and  animals  and  prairie  life  in  general.  During  the  summer  thousands 
of  tourists  will  be  visiting  in  this  province  and  we  hope  that  through  the 
efforts  of  Society  members  they  will  be  able  to  take  home  with  them  a 
lasting  impression  of  the  characteristic  splendor  of  Saskatchewan’s  great 
open  spaces. 

We  hope  that  all  four  issues  next  year  will  show  a  marked  improvement 
over  those  of  the  past  and  that  contributors  will  keep  the  general  theme  in 
mind,  but  the  issue  of  April,  May  and  June  will  be  our  SPECIAL  JUBILEE 
NUMBER,  larger  in  size,  better  in  quality  and  more  interesting  in  content. 
I  would  like  stories  depicting  the  changes  which  have  occured  as  far  as 
wildlife  is  concerned  during  the  past  fifty  years;  stories  of  mistakes  we  have 
made  in  respect  to  conservation  and  suggestions  for  improvement;  general 
stories  about  our  birds,  mammals,  other  animals,  trees,  shrubs  and  flowering 
plants. 

Will  all  who  may  wish  to  contribute  special  articles  for  this  special 
number  please  let  me  know  of  the  subject  in  advance  so  arrangements  can  be 
made  to  provide  for  sufficient  space.  And  please  remember,  the  more 
illustrations  that  can  be  provided,  the  better. 

Let  us  all  put  our  shoulders  behind  the  wheel  in  making  the  BLUE  JAYS 
of  1955,  publications  worthy  of  Saskatchewan’s  Jubilee  Year. 
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OUR  NEW  PRESIDENT:  Jack  Shaver,  of  Regina,  Supervisor  of  Game, 
Department  of  Natural  Resources.  For  years  Jack  has  been  actively  interest¬ 
ed  in  natural  history,  having  recently  been  associated  with  the  Yorkton 
Natural  History  Society.  A  great  many  subscribers  to  The  Blue  Jay  owe  their 
first  introduction  to  our  magazine  through  his  enthusiastic  canvassing  at 
various  meetings  over  which  he  presided  while  stationed  in  the  Yorkton 
district.  . 

Mr.  Shaver  is  a  firm  believer  in  conservation  of  plant  and  animal  life. 
As  president,  he  will  be  an  outstanding  asset  to  the  Society. 


Sask.  Natural  History  Society 
Annual  Meeting,  1954 

By  ELIZABETH  CRUICKSHANK 


A  fine  varied  program,  well  plan¬ 
ned,  marvellous  hospitality  and 
friendly  atmosphere  made  the  first 
Yorkton  meeting  of  the  society  an 
outstanding  success.  Twenty-five  dis¬ 
tricts  were  represented  in  the  re¬ 
gister.  Mr.  Ralph  Steuck,  president, 
was  in  the  chair. 

Conservation  was  urged  by  Stuart 
Francis,  Torch  River,  in  his  paper 
on  Tree  Farms  by  leaving  woodlots  on 
farms,  or  growing  them  if  not  already 
there. 

K.  Edwin  Baines,  Tisdale,  des¬ 
cribed  the  retreat  for  all  kinds  of 
game  at  Leaf  Lake,  north  of  Hudson 
Bay. 

Allan  Hudson,  Mortlach,  spoke  of 
the  excavating  of  an  archaeological 
site  near  Mortlach  where  3,400 


of  habitation  were  evident  by  the 
different  levels. 

Choice  slides  of  flora  and  fauna  of 
Sask.  in  colour  were  shown  by  Dr. 
Perdicaris  and  Dr.  S.  Houston,  York¬ 
ton,  Ed.  Brooman  and  T.  Capustan, 
Prince  Albert,  Dr.  D.  Rawson  and 
M.  Ferrie  (for  Chas.  Ager),  Saska¬ 
toon,  L.  T.  Carmichael  and  Dr.  G. 
Ledingham,  Regina,  Ron  and  Don 
Hooper,  Somme,  R.  Willems,  Eden- 
wold  and  Allan  Hudson,  Mortlach. 

All  angles  of  Conservation  were 
discussed  by  the  delegates  follow¬ 
ing  an  address  by  Maurice  Ferrie  of 
Sask.  Fish  and  Game  League.  Last 
year  our  society  approached  the 
League  in  the  hope  they  would 
change  their  predator  control  pro¬ 
children  were  re- 
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warded  for  destroying  the  eggs  of 
crows  and  magpies,  and  substitute 
an  educational  one. 

Our  society  congratulated  the 
league  on  its  new  program  for  young 
people  and  thanked  Mr.  Ferrie  for 
his  explanation  which  left  the  dele¬ 
gates  with  a  better  understanding  of 
the  need  for  predator  control  and  the 
methods  employed,  though  still  not 
in  complete  agreement. 

Dr.  Rawson  presented  in  most  in¬ 
teresting  manner  the  methods  of 
study,  physical  and  chemical,  of  a 
lake  “a  complex  living  community, 
a  very  dynamic  thing.”  As  one  of  the 
world’s  leading  authorities  on  Lake 
Biology  and  Fisheries  we  were  high¬ 
ly  honoured  in  having  Dr.  Rawson 
address  the  open  meeting  in  the  even¬ 
ing. 

Doug  Gilroy,  winner  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Nature  Photography  Salon 
showed  some  of  his  Prairie  Wildlife 
kodachromes  to  a  delighted  audience. 

The  so<"  "Ty’s  Conservation  awards 
were  pres  nted  to  Doug  Gilroy  and 
to  Fred  I  hrman  whose  picture  of 
the  rare  hooping  Cranes  has  won 
wide  acclaim. 

Resolutions  urged  an  entire  closed 
season  on  all  large  white  birds,  to 
aid  in  saving  the  whooping  crane. 
The  rare  Ross’  goose  and  the  crane 
resemble  the  Snow  Goose  on  which 
there  is  an  open  season. 

The  Jubilee  Com.  was  asked  to 
give  publicity  to  the  provincial  floral 
emblem  the  red  lily,  asking  that  it 
not  be  picked. 

Greater  emphasis  on  nature  study 
and  conservation  was  asked  in  school 
curriculum  and  at  Teachers’  College. 

The  Department  of  Natural  Re¬ 
sources  was  commended  for  excellent 
conservation  work  of  R.  F.  Arnold 
in  northern  Sask.  schools  and  sug¬ 
gested  two  more  men  to  cover  cent¬ 
ral  and  southern  schools  be  hired  to 
carry  out  similar  work.  The  depart¬ 
ment  was  asked  for  a  closed  season 
where  sharp-tailed  grouse  have  de¬ 
creased  and  for  publicity  urging  hun¬ 
ters  to  be  extra  watchful  during  the 
hunting  season  for  children  going  to 
and  from  school. 

A  Buffet  Supper  in  the  Anglican 
Parish  Hall  provided  a  social  hour 
for  one  hundred  nature  lovers  that 
was  thoroughly  enjoyed. 


October,  1 954 

Elizabeth  Cruickshank,  Regina 

My  calendar  for  October  was  all 
sunshine  and  shadow:  such  a  satis¬ 
fying  month. 

A  chill  windy  day,  birds  all  in 
hiding,  it  seemed,  when  on  one  of  the 
Legislative  Building  lawns,  tall  tree 
rimmed,  we  came  upon  a  robin  pic¬ 
nic.  Robins,  yellow  bills  polished,  red 
breasts  gleaming  to  spread  a  glow 
around  our  hearts.  “One  could  not 
but  be  gay,  in  such  a  jocund  com¬ 
pany.” 

Did  you  ever  watch  the  quaint 
little  red  breasted  nuthatch  busily 
searching  a  tree  trunk?  A  joy  to  be¬ 
hold  at  one’s  bedroom  window  after 
a  weary  night. 

Pectoral  sandpipers  seen  for  the 
first  time,  six  of  them  cavorting  in  a 
puddle  not  far  from  home. 

Whistling  swans,  out  of  place  in  a 
little  slough,  so  beautiful  in  their 
dazzling  white. 

A  crowd,  twelve,  young  ruddy 
ducks  enjoying  a  glowing  turquoise 
patch  in  the  calm  cold  lake. 

In  a  little  valley,  trees  all  clothed 
in  ceremonial  red  and  gold,  a  Moun¬ 
tain  Bluebird  on  a  fence  post  as  the 
moon  rose  in  the  east  and  the  sun 
set  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 

Then  to  crown  tbe  days  the  trip 
to  Yorkton  to  the  Annual  Meeting. 
We  saw  morning  dispel  the  prairie 
darkness,  the  brown  hills  just  waken¬ 
ing.  How  silently  the  dawn  comes  in 
when  no  rhapsody  of  sunrise.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  restless  Franklin  gulls  flew 
over  the  mink  ranch.  So  many 
sloughs,  all  crowded  with  water- 
fowl.  Muskrats  swimming  purpose¬ 
fully  made  us  think  of  all  the  tinier 
creatures  who  keep  house  in  the 
sanctuaries  of  the  banks,  of  the  frogs 
asleep  in  their  cold  damp  dormitories. 

The  gracious  hospitable  Yorkton 
folk,  the  friendly  members,  the  cro¬ 
cuses  still  blooming  in  Cliff  Shaw’s 
garden,  Dr.  Houston’s  Mist  Net  in  the 
wee  aspen  wood,  some  perfect  pic¬ 
tures  taken  in  a  two  mile  stretch  of 
railway,  churchbells  o  n  Sunday 
morning,  and  Mrs.  Carmichael’s  but¬ 
ternut  cookies! 

We  set  out  meeting  the  stars  of  the 
morning;  returning  saw  day  done  in 
the  west. 
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Shooting  with  a  Camera 


By  DOUG  GILROY,  Regina 


To  me  shooting  wildlife  with  a 
camera  is  just  as  exciting  and  thrill¬ 
ing  as  hunting  wild  game  with  a  gun. 
There  is  never  a  closed  season  and 
it  is  a  sport  anyone  can  be  success¬ 
ful  at  if  they  will  just  persevere.  As 
with  gun  shooting  there  will  be  hits 
and  misses. 

There  are  many  different  methods 
used  to  shoot  birds  and  animals  with 
a  camera.  Some  will  use  telephone 
lens,  others  will  use  different  types 
of  remote  control  units  to  set  off 
their  cameras,  or  perhaps  shoot  from 
blinds  or  then  again  all  of  these 
methods  maybe  combined. 

How  was  the  picture  of  the  Slate 
Colored  Junco  taken?  It  is  plain  to 
see  the  bird  is  perching  on  some  kind 
of  a  shelf  and  in  the  background 
there  is  a  suggestion  of  a  brick  wall. 
Where  was  the  photographer  when 
the  picture  was  taken?  “Why”,  says 
someone,  “where  else  could  he  be  but 
right  in  front  of  the  bird  where  he 
could  plainly  see  it.  You  can  see 
the  Junco  is  looking  right  at  him.” 
Well,  my  friend  you  are  wrong.  The 
bird  was  photographed  outside  by  a 
wall  allright  but  I  was  comfortably 
seated  in  the  house  on  the  chester¬ 
field,  and  to  the  opposite  side  to  the 
bird  you  see  in  the  picture.  In  fact 


all  I  could  see  of  the  bird  by  glanc¬ 
ing  out  of  the  window  was  its  tail 
sticking  out  from  the  side  of  the 
feed  box. 

The  box  is  a  self-feeder  and  was 
filled  with  bird  seed.  This  was  hung 
on  a  stick  about  15”  above  the  ground 
and  in  a  sheltered  spot  alongside  of 
the  house.  The  Juncos  buzzed  around 
this  free  lunch  like  a  bunch  of  bees 
after  honey.  The  camera  was  placed 
on  a  short  tripod  about  a  foot  away 
from  the  feeder  shelf  and  focused 
on  the  spot  I  thought  the  Junco 
would  alight  on.  A  portrait  lens  was 
placed  over  the  regular  lens  and  the 
remote  control  unit  connected  to  the 
camera.  Next  the  cable  was  strung 
through  the  living  room  window  to 
the  chesterfield.  I  might  add  the 
feeder  had  to  face  the  opposite  way 
from  the  house  so  as  to  be  illuminat¬ 
ed  properly  by  the  sun. 

In  a  jiffy  the  birds  were  back  and 
I  knew  by  the  protruding  tail  at  the 
feed  box  that  a  bird  was  there,  but 
I  was  not  sure  if  the  bird  was  ab¬ 
solutely  motionless  or  if  it  were  in  a 
good  pose.  The  tail  became  very 
steady  and  hoping  the  rest  of  the  bird 
was  likewise  clicked  the  shutter. 
That  shot  was  a  success,  the  next 
was  a  blurr. 
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The  Tall  Docks  of  Saskatchewan 

ARCH  C.  BUDD 


In  Saskatchewan  we  have  three 
docks  growing  to  a  height  of  three 
feet  or  more  which  are  difficult  to 
distinguish  at  first  sight.  They  all 
produce  a  copious  amount  of  fruit  and 
are  very  conspicuous  in  late  summer 
when  they  turn  a  dark  brown  color 
and  are  seen  standing  erect  in  fields 
and  waste  places.  These  are  the  na¬ 
tive  Western  dock,  (Rumex  occiden- 
talis)  and  two  introduced  species, 
Curled  dock,  (Rumex  crispus)  and 
Field  dock,  (Rumex  domesticus).  The 
distinguishing  features  are  the  shape 
and  form  of  the  leaves,  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  small  swollen  joint 
near  the  base  of  the  stalk  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  fruits,  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  small  grain-like  tuber¬ 
cles  in  the  valves  or  outer  sepals  of 
the  fruit. 

The  following  key  may  prove 
useful:- 

1.  Fruiting  valves  each  with  a  tu¬ 
bercle;  fruiting  stalk  with  an  en¬ 
larged  joint;  leaves  strongly  wavy 
and  curly  on  the  margins. 

(1)  Rumex  crispus.  Fruiting  valves 
with  no  tubercles  or  only  one. 

2.  Stalks  of  fruit  with  an  enlarged 
joint;  sometimes  with  one  small 
tubercle  in  valve;  leaves  tapering 
to  the  base. 

(2) Rumex  domesticus.  Stalks  of 
fruit  without  an  enlarged  joint;  no 


tubercle  in  vaive;  leaves  tapering 

at  base. 

(3)  Rumex  occidentalis. 

(1)  Curled  dock  is  an  introduced 
weed,  somewhat  sparingly  distributed 
throughout  the  west  and  found  in 
low  places,  slough  margins,  moist 
farm  yards  ete. 

(2)  Field  dock  is  also  an  introduced 
weed,  first  reported  near  Wymark  in 
1942.  It  is  spreading  very  rapidly  in 
many  parts  of  the  province  and  is 
probably  the  most  abundant  dock  in 
many  areas.  Whilst  formerly  found 
principally  on  the  lands  it  is  now 
invading  the  low  areas  and  is  com¬ 
peting  there  with  the  Western  dock. 
Large  quantities  of  it  have  been 
noticed  this  year  on  the  Regina 
plains,  north  to  Davidson  and  all 
through  the  south-western  part  of 
the  province.  Its  potentially  as  a  bad 
weed  is  apparent  by  its  rapid  spread, 
its  copious  seed  production  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  invading  upland  grain 
fields. 

(3)  Western  dock  is  a  native  plant 
and  appears  to  be  confined  to  the 
permanently  moist  lands,  stream 
banks,  drainage  basins  and  marshy 
areas. 


The  new  slate  of  officers  and  dir¬ 
ectors  elected  at  the  meeting  are 
printed  on  the  back  cover. 


An  Albino  Sparrow 

By  Chas.  F.  Southey,  Young,  Sask. 


In  the  early  part  of  May,  1953  a 
neighbour  of  mine,  Mr.  George 
Schatz,  noticed  an  albino  in  a  flock 
of  sparrows  which  stayed  around  his 
garden  for  a  day. 

This  year  only  about  fifty  yards 
away  I  saw  an  albino  in  a  flock  of 
sparrows  but  was  unable  to  tell 
what  variety. 

I  don’t  think  that  there  is  any 
doubt  that  it  was  the  same  bird, 
showing  how  closely  these  flocks 
follow  the  same  path  under  ordinary 
conditions. 


However  on  certain  days  this  last 
spring,  weather  conditions  certainly 
did  tend  to  affect  the  migrating 
flights. 

The  most  noticeable  one  here  was 
a  very  large  flock  of  Ruby-crowned 
Kinglets  forced  to  come  down  during 
the  late  snowstorm  and  many  perish¬ 
ed. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  forty-five 
years  that  I  have  seen  a  large  flock 
of  kinglets  in  this  locality  ...  all 
I  have  seen  previously  have  been 
just  odd  stragglers. 
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“A  Year  for  Mushrooms ” 

By  RAY  PETERSON,  R.R.  2,  Tofield,  Alberta 


A  Mushroom  of  the  Psalliota  Family. 
A  Common  Mushroom 


This  year’s  record  rainfall  spon¬ 
sored  a  great  gathering  of  the  clans 
in  the  mushroom  fold.  I  have  never 
seen  such  a  wide  selection  of  fungi 
before.  My  rather  battered  copy  of 
“Mushrooms  and  Toadstools”  —  by 
Gussow  and  Odell,  was  unable  to 
keep  up  to  the  task  of  identifying 
all  of  them.  Books  from  Edmonton 
libraries  failed  to  supply  many  of 
the  answers,  too. 

Varieties  recognized  were:  Amani- 
topus  vaginata,  Armillaria  mellea, 
Laccaria  laccata,  Clitocybe  Infundi- 
buliformis,  Russula  emetica,  Russula 
densifolia,  Russula  foetens,  Russula 
pectinata,  Russula  lutea,  Russula 
Mariae,  Russula  alutacea,  Collybia 
dopus  nidulans,  Tricholoma  equestre, 
Mycena  haematopus,  Hygrophorus 
conicus,  Lentinus  cochleatus,  Vol- 
varia  speciosa,  Coprinus  micaceus, 
Coprinus  atrementarius,  Coprinus 
comatus,  Philiota  squarrosa,  Smeared 
Cortinarius,  Violet  Cortinarius,  Hyd- 
num  repandum,  Hydnum  corraleo- 
ides,  Morchella  augusticeps,  Long¬ 


stemmed  Morel,  Stropharia  semi- 
globata,  Helvella  lacunosa,  Helvella 
crispa,  Psalliota  arvensis,  Psalliota 
campestris,  Clavaria  stricta,  Clavaria 
aurea,  Clavaria  fusiformis,  Calvatia 
gigantea,  Lycoperdon  Wrightii,  Ly- 
coperdon  gemmatum,  and  Tremella 
lutescens. 

In  addition  to  these  identified 
plants,  there  were  many  that  were 
tentatively  classified,  such  as  Clito¬ 
cybe  piceina,  Coprinus  sterquilinus, 
and  Russula  Delica. 

Quite  a  number  of  mushrooms  were 
found  that  could  be  placed-  as  to 
genus  but  not  as  to  variety.  An  un¬ 
known  Lactarius,  for  example, 
turned  reddish  purple  when  bruised, 
excluded  a  white,  unchanging  milk, 
and  possessed  a  decided  rose  flavor. 

A  Russula  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  track  down  so  far,  was  about  the 
size  of  Russula  Mariae.  It  appeared 
earlier,  however,  and  its  cap  was 
white,  sometimes  with  slight  traces 
of  green  or  pink  in  the  centre.  Also, 
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I  can  add,  by  virtue  of  trial,  it  is 
edible. 

Last  on  my  list  are  mushrooms  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
their  name  or  genus.  Here  is  a  des¬ 
cription  of  one  of  them  that  perhaps 
some  fellow  Blue  Jayer  can  identify 
for  me. 

Found  on  side  of  fallen,  decayed 
log,  August  fourth.  Cap  .  .  .  Up  to 
three  inches  across,  light  rose  in 
color,  edge  thin,  broadly  scalloped, 
slightly  curled  inwards,  lighter  in 
color,  cap  almost  translucent,  viscid 
when  moist,  covered  with  raised 


Bluebirds 

Mrs.  Keith  Paton,  Oxbow,  Sask. 

Ever  since  I  was  a  child,  Bluebirds 
have  had  a  place  in  my  heart;  not 
because  we  have  any  special  Blue¬ 
bird  friends  but  because  we  so  rare¬ 
ly  see  their  twinkling  blue  bodies 
flitting  about.  Only  two  or  three  at 
a  time  as  they  migrate.  I  always  feel 
like  putting  out  a  sign.  “Bird  Houses 
Available”. 

However,  the  other  day  a  strong 
south-east  wind  must  have  interfered 
too  much  with  flying,  for  quite  a 
large  flock  of  Mountain  Bluebirds 
descended  on  our  alfalfa  field,  like 
bits  falling  from  the  sky.  They  flut¬ 
tered  up  and  down  from  the  posts  to 
alfalfa  and  back  again  all  that  day 
—  and  part  of  the  next.  Needless  to 
say  we  were  quite  thrilled  and  hope 
they  may  someday  nest  with  us. 


Pelicans  at 
Minnedosa,  Man. 

Mrs.  Elmer  Johnson 

One  night,  during  the  third  week 
of  September,  my  son  saw  a  big 
flock  of  large  white  birds  settle  down 
in  a  slough  about  one  half  mile  away. 

He  followed  along  a  ditch  and  got 
quite  close  to  them.  There  were 
thirty.  They  stayed  all  night  and  all 
left  in  the  morning  except  one.  It  may 
have  been  hurt.  Later  it  left  also.  Our 
farm  is  seven  miles  south-west  of 
Minnedosa. 


network  that  is  usually  of  the  same 
color  as  cap,  but  is  sometimes  nearly 
white,  outer  skin  is  tough,  rubbery, 
flesh  thick  at  centre,  gelatinous, 
fairly  strong  odor,  taste  mild.  Gills 
.  .  .  Light  pink,  one  quarter  of  an 
inch  wide,  fairly  crowded,  thin  and 
pointed  at  edges,  rounded  at  back, 
partially  attached  to  stem,  some  short 
ones  starting  from  edge.  Spore  print 
is  yellow.  Stem  .  .  .  Three  inches 
long,  even,  filled  with  fibrils,  one 
half  inch  thick,  same  color  at  apex 
as  gills,  lower  part  usually  white, 
strongly  attached  to  wood,  tends  to 
curl  when  split. 


Sand-Coloured  Blackbird 

Lad.  Martinovsky 
Gerald,  Sask. 

On  August  3rd,  while  tilling  my 
summerfallow  there  were  a  hundred 
or  more  blackbirds  in  the  field,  feed¬ 
ing.  Among  these  was  one  that  was 
sand-coloured  —  definitely  a  Black¬ 
bird,  or  should  I  say  a  Sandbird.  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  watching  this 
bird  for  about  two  hours.  At  one 
time  I  got  to  within  thirty  feet  of  it. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  I  have 
seen  an  unusually  large  number  of 
Ruddy  Ducks.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
there  was  so  much  water  in  the 
sloughs  this  summer.  I  noticed  that 
the  male  ducks  left  about  the  middle 
of  August. 


Cobwebs 

By  Clarissa  Stewart,  Fairy  Hill 


In  silvery  skeins  as  sheer 
As  e’er  uncoiled  from  their  cocoons 
By  the  fine  fingers  of  the  maids  of 
Far  Japan, 

They  stretch  across  the  hedges  bare: 
Along  the  bars  of  barbed  fence, 

By  agile  spinners  spun; 
Catching  the  morning  sun,  they  shine 
In  floating  lines  along  the  wires 
Strung  on  the  lofty  poles  that  reach 
Far  above  grasses  gray 
Where  denizens  such  as  these  spin¬ 
ners 

Art  wont  to  live.  These  shining  lines 
Lymned  ’gainst  the  blue  October  sky 
By  the  soft  breeze  unfelt  below  — 
A  miracle  of  craftmanship  —  appear. 
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A  Glance  at  Mosses 

HENRY  S.  CONARD,  Sc.D. 


Marchantia  polymorpho  L.  o, 
female  plant;  b,  male  plant;  c,  scales  on 
under  side  of  thallus;  d,  elater;  e,  surface 
of  thallus;  f,  pore;  g,  section  of  pore.  — 
All  over  N.  America  and  Europe,  on  fresh¬ 
ly  disturbed  clayey  or  silty  soil,  especially 
on  burned  places.  Spores  yellow.  The  um¬ 
brella-like  female  receptacles  grow  to  full 
size  even  if  not  one  egg  is  fertilized.  The 
golden  yellow  sporophytes  are  found  under 
the  umbrellas  in  late  June  in  Iowa.  Two 
other  species  occur  in  the  South. 


FIGURE  1.  Marchantia.  From  “ How  to  know  the  Mosses,”  by  permission  of  the  Editor. 


Mother  Nature  makes  her  little 
ornaments  with  more  exquisite  care 
than  she  devotes  to  larger  things. 
A  mountain  is  majestic  in  its  massive 
irregular  outlines.  A  moss  is  miracu¬ 
lous  for  the  elegant  exactness  of  its 
finest  microscopic  structure.  We  can 
recognize  a  bur  oak  by  a  leaf  or  an 
acorn  with  the  naked  eye.  We  can 
name  a  moss  with  the  aid  of  a  hand 
lens  (15  x).  We  find  precision  in 
the  details  of  moss  structure,  the 
more  so  the  farther  we  go  with  the 
compound  microscope. 

As  examples  of  the  mosses  of  Sas¬ 
katchewan  we  may  choose  the 
common  liverwort  of  all  the  botany 
texts,  Marchantia,  and  the  Woodsy 
Mnium,  Mnium  cuspidatum,  a  leafy 
moss. 

Marchantia  grows  flat  on  the 
ground  in  moist  places,  often  cover¬ 
ing  several  square  feet.  I  have  it 
from  Pike  Lake,  near  Saskatoon.  It 
lies  in  green,  forking  strips  two  to 
four  inches  long  and  half  an  inch 
wide,  with  a  faint  midrib.  It  is 
fastened  to  the  ground  by  innumer¬ 
able  fine  colorless  hairs.  The  surface 
is  marked  off  into  tiny  diamond¬ 
shaped  areas,  scarcely  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  in  each  area  is  an 
oval  opening  by  which  air  gets  into 


the  digestive  system  of  the  plant. 
(If  the  areas  are  easily  visible  your 
plant  is  Conocephalum.  Crush  it  and 
discover  its  aromatic  odor). 

Marchantia  propagates  abundantly 
by  means  of  little  disc-shaped  “gem¬ 
mae,”  produced  in  tiny  fringed  cups 
on  the  surface  of  the  plant.  No  other 
moss  does  this.  Also  at  times  the 
plants  produce  umbrella-shaped 
shoots,  a  half  inch  to  two  inches  tall. 
On  some  plants  the  umbrella  is 
merely  scalloped  around  the/  edge. 
These  umbrellas  produce  male  germ 
cells.  Other  plants  have  umbrellas 
with  long,  finger-like  lobes.  These 
produce  the  female  germ  cells  or 
eggs.  When  all  goes  well,  little  sacs 
develop  on  the  under  side  of  the 
female  umbrella,  which  ultimately 
burst  and  discharge  a  golden  dust. 
Not  mere  dust,  however.  There  are 
countless  little  spheres,  “spores”, 
each  capable  of  growing  into  a  new 
green  ribbon,  and  equally  countless 
slender  threads,  each  one  pointed  at 
both  ends  and  elegantly  wrapped 
along  its  length  with  two  yellow 
spiral  bands. 

My  Woodsy  Mniums  came  from 
Saskatoon  and  Nesslin  Lake.  It  is 
widespread  in  temperate  North 
America,  Europe  and  Asia.  Usually 
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it  spreads  by  leafy  runners,  making 
extensive  sods.  The  leaves  appear  to 
be  in  two  rows,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  stem.  A  good  hand  lens  will  show 
a  distinct  midrib,  and  fine  teeth 
along  the  upper  (distal)  half  of  the 
margin  of  the  leaf. 

On  occasion  erect  shoots  are  sent 
up,  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  tall, 
bearing  male  and  female  germ  cells 
in  clustered  organs  among  the 
crowded  leaves.  This  occurs  in  June 
in  Iowa.  From  such  a  tuft  grows  up 
a  slender  stalk  an  inch  tall,  and  on 
this  hangs  a  cylindrical  or  barrel¬ 
shaped  “capsule.”  (If  the  capsule  is 
pear-shaped  it  is  not  a  Mnium).  In 
May,  that  is,  after  eleven  months,  a 
round  lid  falls  from  the  capsule,  dis¬ 
closing  two  sets  of  guards  such  as 
no  human  mind  could  invent!  First 
there  is  a  circle  of  sixteen  yellowish 
wedge-shaped  teeth  with  cross  bars 
on  the  inner  side  of  each  tooth.  In¬ 
side  of  these  there  is  a  rich-brown- 
colored  membrane  (the  color  of 
strong  coffee  without  cream).  This 
membrane  is  variously  but  charac¬ 
teristically  perforated,  and  the  outer 
(upper)  half  of  it  is  divided  into 
sixteen  perforated  lobes  alternating 
in  position  with  the  sixteen  outer 
teeth.  Between  the  lobes  one  to  three 


fine  nodulose  threads  arise.  This 
whole  apparatus  around  the  mouth 
of  the  capsule  is  the  “double  peri¬ 
stome.”  Every  kind  of  moss  has  its 
own  peculiar  peristome  —  or  none 
at  all! 

O  yes,  the  serious  business  of  the 
capsule  is  to  produce  spores,  micro¬ 
scopic  cells,  each  of  which  can  start 
a  new  colony  of  mosses. 

As  yet  we  know  very  little  about 
what  mosses  live  in  Saskatchewan, 
or  where  they  grow.  We  have  about 
thirty  species  now.  They  will  be 
found  mostly  or  only  where  trees 
grow,  or  in  marshy  places.  We  need 
a  collector  in  each  voting  district, 
and  many  expeditions  into  the  far 
north.  Who  will  do  it? 

Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa, 
and  State  University  of  Iowa. 


Figure  2.  Mnium  Cuspidatum.  From 
“Mosses  of  the  Okoboji  Region.”  University 
of  Iowa  Publ. 


13th  ANNUAL  SASK. 
CHRISTMAS  BIRD  COUNT 

The  National  Audubon  Society’s 
55th  annual  winter  bird  count  will 
be  made  during  the  week  after 
Christmas.  The  results  will  then  be 
published  in  Audubon  Field  Notes. 
This  is  the  thirteenth  time  that  the 
Christmas  Count  (Dec.  20  to  Jan.  3) 
has  been  made  in  Saskatchewan.  We 
hope  that  even  more  Society  members 
than  usual  will  participate  this  year. 
It  will  be  a  great  help  if  observers 
in  one  locality  can  arrange  to  make 
their  counts  on  the  same  day  and 
submit  only  one  report. 

For  some  years  now,  Dr.  Stuart 
Houston,  of  Yorkton,  has  prepared 
and  tabulated  the  results  of  the 
count.  This  has  meant  many  hours 
of  concentration  and  hard  work. 
Please  assist  him  by  sending  in  re¬ 
ports  not  later  than  the  first  week 
in  January. 
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Tamarack  Tales 

by  KERRY  WOOD,  Red  Deer,  Alberta 


Fishing  first  took  us  to  the  Tam¬ 
arack  Swamp,  trying  to  catch  wall¬ 
eyes  and  pike  on  spinners  and  home¬ 
made  wooden  plugs.  There  was  a 
sizeable  backwater  where  the  swamp 
creek  drained  into  the  river,  and 
there  we  cast  our  lures  and  hoped 
for  luck. 

Sometimes  the  fish  wouldn’t  bite. 
To  get  relief  from  the  glare  of  the 
afternoon  sun  on  that  exposed  river 
bank,  we’d  put  our  rods  aside  and 
walk  back  into  the  shady  swamp 
where  the  lacy-leafed  tamaracks 
thrived.  The  only  evergreen  to  shed 
its  needles,  the  tamarack  was  enough 
of  a  rarity  in  our  district  to  make 
us  marvel  at  its  graceful  shape  and 
pale  green  needle  color. 

Once  in  the  swamp,  we’d  look 
around  for  flowers.  Some  rare  blooms 
were  found  there  every  summer. 
Dainty  Fly-speck  Orchis  and  the 
intriguing  white  pouches  of  Lady- 
slippers,  a  dwarf  member  of  the 
rose  family  called  Arctic  Raspberry, 
and  the  tiny  primroses.  Labrador 
Tea  was  abundant,  a  fleshy-leafed 
plant  from  which  we  brewed  a 
pleasant  drink  as  the  Indians  had 
done  for  centuries  past.  We  were 
always  delighted  to  find  Early  Blue 
Violets,  the  largest  and  loveliest 
members  of  that  fine  family  in  our 
district.  Bog  Wintergreen  hasn’t  too 
pleasant  a  sound  as  a  name,  but  we 
thrilled  to  find  the  delicate  flowers 
of  this  marshland  beauty.  On  the 
higher  knolls  near  the  swamp  grew 
a  scented  carpet  of  fairy-like  bells 
called  Twin-Flowers. 

Berries  were  always  plentiful.  The 
dark  crimson  of  woodland  straw¬ 
berries,  lacking  the  sunny  sweetness 
of  meadow  fruits  but  most  accept¬ 
able  as  a  wild  confection  on  the 
warmer  days  of  summer.  We  could 
never  find  enough  Dewberries  to 
provide  a  feast,  each  of  the  raspberry 
shaped  clusters  tasting  like  sweeten¬ 
ed  spring  water.  The  tart  gooseberries 
thrived  among  the  tangle  of  shrubs 
at  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  there 
you  might  also  find  wild  currants 
of  both  black  and  red  varieties.  The 
puckery  chokecherries  and  the  sweet 
saskatoons  ripened  on  the  slopes 
above  the  swamp.  One  shade-loving 


berry  we  always  viewed  with  sus¬ 
picion,  its  glossy  black  fruits  enclosed 
in  bright  red  bracets  that  seemed  to 
shout  a  warning  of  poison.  Later  on, 
we  learned  that  these  Black  Twin- 
berries  were  not  dangerous,  but 
merely  unpalatable. 

Amid  the  conifer  marsh  lived 
many  birds.  Wilson’s  Snipe  whickered 
above  the  swamp  at  evening  and  on 
cloudy  days;  the  ascending  pulse  of 
their  whickering  produced  by  the 
bird’s  tailfeathers  held  at  a  certain 
angle  as  the  snipe  speeds  high  above 
the  swamp.  Killdeer  plovers  were 
there,  Solitary  Sandpipers  near  a 
creeklet,  and  you  often  flushed  Le¬ 
contes  Sparrows  from  the  slough 
grass.  The  Veery  sang  from  the  dark 
ravine,  a  glorious  thrush  music  that 
might  be  satisfactorily  reproduced 
by  an  orchestra  of  flutes.  Another 
bird  found  among  the  evergreen 
branches  was  the  Ruby-Crowned 
Kinglet,  as  tiny  as  a  wren  but  with 
a  rollicking  song  that  could  fill  the 
whole  woodland  with  joyous  melody. 
At  evening  the  White-throat’s  bene¬ 
diction  rang  out,  clear  as  a  silver 
bugle  sounding  in  the  flower-scented 
dusk.  Then,  as  night  deepened,  came 
the  booming  hoot  of  Great  Horned 
Owls. 

From  the  hill  above  the  marsh 
there  was  a  long  sweeping  view  of 
river  scenery,  the  stream  framed 
with  poplars  and  spruces  as  it  wound 
through  rich  farmlands.  And  at  the 
end  of  the  ridge  from  which  we 
enjoyed  this  scene  there  was  an 
abrupt  little  knoll  that  always  fas¬ 
cinated  us.  The  surrounding  terrain 
was  flat  hilltop,  out  of  which  rose 
the  rounded  knoll  that  always  looked 
somewhat  artificial  there.  Finally,  a 
couple  of  us  fetched  a  shovel  along 
on  one  of  our  fishing  jaunts  and  we 
started  to  dig  into  that  knoll.  But 
we  hastily  replaced  the  earth  when 
we  discovered  that  it  was  an  Indian 
graveyard. 

An  old-timer  explained  the  reason 
for  the  grave’s  location  on  the  edge 
of  the  hill.  The  chieftains  of  the 
tribe  that  once  made  this  land  their 
home  were  always  buried  on  prom- 
their  final  journey  to  the  Spirit-land 
inent  hilltops  that  commanded  a  view 
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of  water  to  the  west.  The  Spirit 
Guide  was  reputed  to  come  in  a 
ghostly  white  canoe  on  the  night  of 
the  full  moon,  down  that  water  from 
the  Land  of  the  Setting  Sun.  The 
Guide  paddled  down  the  rivers  to 
the  hills  where  the  chiefs  were 
sleeping,  gathering  the  souls  of  the 
noble  leaders  and  taking  them  on 
beyond  the  Sunset. 

This  was  our  Tamarack  Swamp, 
known  to  only  a  few  fishermen.  It 
was  spoiled  for  a  while,  as  the  far¬ 
mer  attempted  to  drain  off  the  marsh 
and  make  it  a  pasture  for  cattle. 
The  wasteland  resisted  his  efforts, 
and  did  not  drain  dry.  After  he’d  lost 
a  couple  head  of  cattle  in  the 
treacherous  bogland  where  they  tried 
to  graze,  the  farmer  reconsidered  his 
plans  and  left  the  Swamp  in  its 
original  wild  state.  He  cuts  a  tama¬ 
rack  post  or  two  in  the  wintertime 
when  it  is  safe  to  penetrate  the 
frozen  depths  of  the  tangles,  but  the 
rest  of  the  year  the  Swamp  is  a 
wilderness  where  birds  and  animals 
and  flowers  thrive  untouched.  And 
at  the  end  of  the  high  hill,  the  In¬ 
dian  grave  can  still  be  seen.  You 
may  go  there  on  a  moonlit  night  and 
stare  westward  along  the  shimmering 
river,  watching  for  the  ghostly  white 
canoe  that  never  comes. 


EDITOR’S  NOTE: 

“WILD  WINTER’’ 

Those  who  have  read  Kerry  Wood’s 
“The  Sanctuary,”  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  his  newest  book,  “Wild 
Winter,”  is  just  off  the  press.  Like 
his  other  writings,  this  book  reflects 
Mr.  Wood’s  keen  love  of  nature  and 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  forest  lore 
and  of  the  plants  and  animals  which 
abound  near  his  home  at  Red  Deer, 
Alberta. 

This  is  a  book  which  will  be  eager¬ 
ly  read  by  teen  age  boys  who  revel 
in  adventure  and  in  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  nature  which  are  re¬ 
vealed  only  to  those  who  live  with 
nature. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  struggle,  hard¬ 
ships  and  triumphs  of  a  boy,  who 
with  scarcely  any  provisions,  lives 
alone  in  the  forest  during  the  long 
cold  winter,  existing  only  on  the 
meagre  food  that  can  be  found  about 
him. 


The  publishers  are  Houghton  Miff¬ 
lin  Company,  2  Park  Street,  Boston 
7.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
book  may  be  obtained  by  any  of  our 
larger  book  stores.  The  price  is 
$2.25. 


Help  Wanted 

Mrs.  Harold  Bray,  McLean,  Sask. 

When  we  pause  to  consider  the 
concern  we,  as  nature  lovers,  have 
for  our  feathered  friends,  especially 
during  unseasonable  storms,  what 
appreciation  do  we  get  from  the 
general  public  and  farming  folk 
(there  are  exceptions  of  course)  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  these  very 
birds  we  have  been  feeding  are  very 
beneficial  in  checking  the  myriads 
of  insects  which  could  destroy  much 
of  their  crop,  particularly  green 
aphids  on  oats,  which  are  much 
relished  by  numerous  small  birds, 
such  as  Yellow  Warblers,  Chicka¬ 
dees,  etc.  Also  as  important  are  those 
birds  who  flock  over  our  fields  in 
spring  and  fall  in  search  of  weed 
seeds.  Then  there  are  those  much 
despised  birds,  the  crows,  doing  away 
with  many  grasshoppers  during  a 
plague  year,  and  lastly,  the  hawks 
and  owls  who  destroy  many  mice 
from  our  grain  fields. 

The  farmer  who  does  away  with 
every  vestige  of  tree  and  bush  along 
his  fence  has  no  appreciation  of  the 
beneficial  friends  who  might  nest 
there.  I  hope  that  all  will  show  their 
appreciation  by  protecting  their 
nesting  places,  particularly  old  hollow 
trees  for  the  woodpeckers  and  all 
birds  who  use  such  places.  These 
trees  should  be  left  standing  unless 
they  are  in  such  rotten  condition 
that  the  wind  could  topple  them. 


JOHN  BURROUGHS 

PRECIOUS  RESOURCES  OF  LIFE 

“If  I  were  to  name  the  three  most 
precious  resources  of  life,  I  would 
say  books,  friends  and  nature;  and 
the  greatest  of  these  is  nature. 

The  born  naturalist  is  one  of  the 
most  lucky  men  in  the  world.  Winter 
or  summer,  rain  or  shine,  at  home 
or  abroad,  walking  or  riding,  his 
pleasures  are  always  near  at  hand. 
The  great  book  of  nature  is  open 
before  him  and  he  has  only  to  turn 
its  leaves.” 
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Et  In  Arcadia  Ego 

by  JAMES  M.  TURNBULL,  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland 


Once  a  person  has  known  the  joys 
of  the  berry-picker,  he  finds  Arcadia 
wherever  the  wild  fruit  grows. 
Recently  for  me  it  was  in  the  high 
rocky  hills  of  Newfoundland,  where 
the  velvety  blueberries  nestled  in 
foliage  already  reddened  by  autumn’s 
chill.  In  spite  of  the  brilliant  Sep¬ 
tember  sunshine,  the  wind  had  a 
keen  edge  to  it  that  will  be  forever 
associated  with  Terra  Nova.  It  dared 
us  to  climb  up  from  the  sheltered 
depression  where  the  berries  grew, 
to  the  crest  of  the  range.  In  only  a 
few  minutes  we  were  looking  out 
beyond  the  vivid  blue  of  Conception 
Bay  immediately  below  us  to  the 
limitless  reaches  of  the  restless  old 
Atlantic  itself. 

Yet  the  majesty  and  rugged 
strength  of  this  setting  merely  en¬ 
hanced  by  contrast  the  gentler  Ar¬ 
cadia  of  the  prairie  hills.  In  spring 
in  Manitoba  there  was  always  the 
unforgettable  beauty  of  blossoms  — 
choke-cherry,  cranberry,  pin-cherry 
—  and  in  the  autumn  the  Brandon 
Hills  were  a  berry-picker’s  paradise. 
Then  too,  among  all  the  memorable 
sights  and  sounds  on  the  lonely 
highway  north  of  53  leading  into 
The  Pas,  there  was  none  to  delight 
the  traveller’s  heart  like  the  stretch 
of  .wild  raspberry  canes  on  either 
side  of  that  built-up  road.  Such  an 
abundance  of  ripe  fruit  brought  to 
mind  pioneer  tales  of  berry-picking 
expeditions  “to  the  mountain,”  when 
the  uneasy  nervousness  of  the  horses 
at  night  would  waken  the  campers 
to  the  presence  of  four-foot  marau¬ 
ders.  However  alarming  such  prow¬ 
lers  might  have  been  in  the  early 
days,  they  make  a  more  colorful 
story  than  clouds  of  voracious 
mosquitoes.  Nowhere  have  these 
latter  utterly  ruined  the  berry- 
picker’s  pleasure  as  they  did  last 
August  when  we  found  luscious 
blackberries  near  a  marsh  at  Shediac 
Bay  in  New  Brunswick. 

Even  a  green  pasture  in  Manitoba 
carries  no  memory  of  mosquitoes  to 
mar  the  excitement  of  finding  ripe 
wild  strawberries  there.  These  are 
supreme  among  wild  fruits.  The  last 


time  I  picked  them  was  in  the  Blue 
Mountains,  a  height  of  some  6,000 
feet,  and  as  we  approached  the  top 
we  found  here  and  there  by  the 
trail,  patches  of  wild  strawberry 
plants,  with  an  occasional  ripe  cluster 
to  reward  the  searcher. 

Yet  people  in  Newfoundland  speak 
of  “bake-apples”  as  though  they 
were  nothing  short  of  ambrosia  .  .  . 
They  are  small  yellow  berries  from 
the  marshes,  not  unlike  the  raspberry 
in  structure.  A  close  second  in  favour 
seems  to  be  the  partridge  berry.  Now 
that  we  have  walked  the  airy  heights 
where  the  blueberries  ripen  perhaps 
it  will  be  vouchsafed  to  us  some  day 
to  discover  the  Arcadia  where  the 
others  grow. 


The  Countryside 

(Near  Garson,  Man.) 

In  the  distance  are  the  green-clad 
hills, 

With  fertile  valleys  in  between, 
The  farmer’s  cottage  near  at  hand, 
And  well-tilled  fields  showing 
green. 

The  pleasant  air  is  full  of  sound 
As  the  birds  fly  about, 

And  the  children  of  the  farmer 
Are  happy  as  they  play  and  shout. 

To  slowly  walk  along  the  paths 
In  the  bush  near  at  hand, 

With  the  glorious  sun  shining  down, 
Makes  life  feel  so  grand. 

The  squirrel  chatters  on  the  tree. 

While  the  hawk  soars  overhead, 
And  the  little  chipmunk  scurries 
about 

Seeking  his  daily  bread. 

The  murmering  stream  flows  gently 
Along  its  gravelly  bed, 

And  in  the  pools  adjacent, 

The  little  frogs  poke  up  their  heads. 

Oh  let  me  walk  over  the  countryside, 
’Til  the  days  of  life  are  o’er, 

What  greater  joy  could  come  to  me, 
Than  studying  Nature’s  lore. 

by  Fred  C.  Meeres,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.,  1954 
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SPARROW  HAWK 

George  M.  Hruska,  Gerald,  Sask. 

The  photograph  is  that  of  a  Spar- 
rowhawk  which  my  brother  captured 
and  gave  to  me.  It  had  an  injured 
wing  so  I  put  it  into  our  hayloft  and 
fed  it  on  mice.  In  a  number  of  weeks 
it  could  fly  and  became  quite  tame. 
However  I  had  to  free  it  because 
harvest  came  and  I  didn’t  have  time 
to  catch  mice  for  it.  Later  I  saw  it  a 
number  of  times  flying  around  the 
yard. 

Whether  hawks  drink  water  or  not, 
I  do  not  know,  but  this  Sparrow- 
hawk  definitely  refused  water  and 
wouldn’t  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 


Wilson’s  Snipe 

Arthur  Ward,  Swift  Current 

In  respect  to  the  information 
sought  by  Chandler  S.  Robbins  in  the 
last  issue  of  The  Blue  Jay  about  the 
distribution  of  the  Wilson’s  Snipe,  I 
might  say  that  I  do  not  happen  to 
live  in  a  vicinity  that  this  bird 
chooses  for  its  habitat.  However,  it 
does  stay  over  for  awhile  and  enables 
us  to  watch  as  to  what  purpose  this 
workman  of  the  wet  spots  applies 
itself.  In  comparison  with  the  length 
of  the  24  inch  Mallard,  the  12  inch 
Wilson’s  Snipe  is  a  delicacy  on  the 
hunter’s  list.  Though  lacking  in 
length  it  performs  a  greater  service 
to  mankind. 

The  first  of  this  species,  banded  at 
our  station,  October  9,  1944,  seemed 
to  prefer  travelling  alone.  This  has 
also  been  observed  by  others. 

The  interest  concerning  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  this  valuable  bird  by  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  well 
worthy  of  our  attention  and  calls  for 
an  account  from  those  better  situated 
near  its  nesting  grounds. 


Glimpses  of  Nature 

A  neighbor  recently  shot  a  full 
grown  skunk  with  a  metal  sealer¬ 
ring  around  his  body.  Apparently  the 
animal  had  got  into  the  ring  as  a 
youngster,  for  he  had  grown  to  nor¬ 
mal  size  in  front  of,  and  behind  it. 

Madeline  B.  Runyan,  Punnichy 

On  September  7th  while  discing  at 
home  I  stopped  at  a  Swainson  Hawk’s 
nest  to  see  how  the  young  were  com¬ 
ing  along.  From  the  ground  I  could 
see  a  young  bird  in  the  nest,  so  nat¬ 
urally  I  expected  to  have  a  little  fun 
with  these  brave  youngsters.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  the  bird  dead.  It 
was  over  half  grown  and  nearly  fully 
feathered.  At  once  I  thought  that  un¬ 
favorable  weather  surely  must  have 
been  the  cause  of  its  death.  This  was 
quite  possible  as  the  nest  was  in  a 
tree  comparatively  free  of  branches 
and  the  tree  itself  was  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  clumr.  One  parent  bird 
was  still  around  although  the  bird 
must  have  been  dead  about  a  week. 
The  parent  was  still  there  on  Sept¬ 
ember  13. 

P.  Laurence  Beckie,  Bladworth 
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THE  GROUND  OWL 

DOROTHY  DURR,  Broomhead,  Sask. 


Taverner  calls  him  the  “Burrowing 
Owl’’,  and  other  authorities,  the 
“Prairie  Owl.”  However  I  have  chos¬ 
en  to  use  the  name  in  local  use.  Here, 
about  eight  miles  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  Boundary,  we  had  them  in 
plentiful  supply  during  the  dry  years. 
Could  be,  they  prefer  cosy  dry  nests 
to  a  “built-in-  bath  tub”  at  the  base 
of  a  badger  hole  where  they  usually 
nest.  However,  we  never  lack  for  at 
least  one  family  in  the  higher  and 
drier  parts  of  the  pasture. 

They  are  not  at  all  shy,  coming  at 
dusk  to  the  house-yard  where  they 
search  for  scraps,  picking  up  small 
bones  which  we  later  found,  cleaned, 
on  the  nesting  knolls.  I  once  found 
a  baby  owl  outside  the  hole,  and 
picked  him  up.  The  fluffy,  found 
little  urchin  showing  absolutely  no 


fear.  Their  legs  are  long  and  un-owl 
like,  and  the  large  nostril  holes  on 
the  beak  give  a  peculiar  spectacle¬ 
like  appearance  —  on  the  babies  in 
particular.  It  is  quite  a  sight  to  see 
those  babies  out  for  an  airing  in  the 
evening  —  as  many  as  eight  lined 
in  a  row. 

The  following  verses  illustrate  their 
chief  characteristics,  and  our  feeling 
towards  them. 

Funny,  little  Ground  Owl 

Funny,  little  round  Owl 
From  the  pasture  knoll  we  hear  you 
call 

For  in  the  evening  cool, 

Your  children  go  to  school 
In  scholar’s  row,  eight  or  nine  in  all. 

Funny,  little  Ground  Owl 

Funny,  little  brown  Owl 
Sitting  on  my  clothes-line  in  the  dusk 

You’ve  been  searching  for  the 
scraps 

Left  here  by  the  cats, 
Taking  all  us  human  folks  on  trust. 

You  funny  little  cuss 

We  know  you’re  fond  of  us, 

For  you’re  in  our  Badger  holes  each 
year. 

From  early  spring  till  fall, 

We  hear  your  chirping  call, 

It  isn't  summer-time  till  you  appear. 


SUMMER  RAIN 

The  rain  clouds  loom  in  the  sky  to¬ 
night, 

And  clouds  in  the  sky  are  a  welcome 
sight. 

After  the  days  ol  blistering  heat 

The  tune  of  a  beating  rain  is  sweet. 

Tonight  the  Earth  will  breathe  again, 

For  tonight  will  bring  the  patter  of 
rain. 

Rain  to  freshen  the  torrid  air, 

Rain  that  will  make  the  green  life 
stir, 

Rain  to  moisten  the  sun-choked 
flowers. 

Thank  God  for  the  clouds  and  the 
cooling  showers. 

Eric  A.  Dowson,  Nanaimo,  B.C. 


Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.,  1954 
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Feeding  Trays 

JOYCE  GUNN,  Spirit  Lake 


Chickadee  sunning  himself  on  a  cold  winter  s 
morning  after  feeding  on  a  tray. 


The  birds  are  back  at  the  feeding 
tray.  This  fall  such  words  were  in 
order  the  very  day  the  tray  was  put 
up  again  for  the  winter.  The  chick¬ 
adees,  so  tame  that  we  were  sure 
they  were  old  “customers”,  were 
sampling  the  wares  before  the  tray 
had  time  to  settle  itself  down  to  its 
long  winter  task  of  keeping  the  birds 
satisfied. 

Our  main  feeding  tray  is  attached 
right  to  the  kitchen  window  on  the 
east  side  of  the  house  where  the  sun 
strikes  it  on  rising  and  the  birds  are 
able  to  eat  and  sun  themselves  at  the 
same  time.  The  birds  become  so  used 
to  people  gazing  through  the  window 
at  them  that  it  is  possible  to  work 
at  the  sink  indoors  with  only  the 
double  windows  between  you  and 
the  birds  on  the  tray,  without  the 
birds  flying  off  in  alarm. 

The  tray  itself  is  a  shallow  wooden 
box  cut  down  on  three  sides  to  leave 
only  about  an  inch  of  a  rim  and.  the 
higher  fourth  side  is  used  to  nail  it 
securely  to  the  storm  window.  Last 
winter  when  the  woodpeckers  came 
more  often  and  pecked  a  bit  harder 
than  the  smaller  birds,  I  added  a 
brace  from  the  bottom  to  make  it 
completely  solid. 

I  have  tried  taking  a  number  of 


Downy  Woodpecker  feeding  on  a  piece  of 
fat  on  the  tray.  Reflection  across  lower  halt 
of  body  from  window. 


photographs  but  with  not  too  much 
success.  The  double  window  reflects 
a  certain  amount  of  light  and  most 
birds  end  up  as  “two-tone”  models — 
fighter  on  the  lower  half  and  their 
natural  color  in  the  higher  part 
where  the  frame  of  the  window  does 
not  interfere.  I  did  manage  to  photo¬ 
graph  chickadees,  downey  woodpeck¬ 
ers,  a  junco  and  even  a  tree  sparrow 
last  winter  but  the  only  unusual 
visitor  to  the  tray,  an  Artic-Three- 
toed  Woodpecker,  contented  itself 
with  picking  the  crumbs  off  the 
ground  below  the  tray  itself.  It  was 
in  plain  view  of  the  window  but  at 
an  angle  that  was  impossible  to  pick 
up  with  the  box  camera. 

With  only  a  few  minutes  work 
erecting  a  tray  such  as  we  use  on  the 
window  it  is  possible  for  the  rest  of 
the  winter  to  watch  the  birds  feeding 
from  before  sunrise  until  after  sun¬ 
set  and,  after  a  few  weeks,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  pick  out  the  individual  birds, 
the  little  chickadee  with  the  slightly 
crooked  tail  feather  and  the  other  one 
with  a  few  body  feathers  tattered. 
You  get  to  the  stage  where  if  they 
don’t  turn  up  for  a  day  you  wonder 
what  happened  to  them  and  when 
they  do  come  on  the  tray  again  it  is 
like  greeting  old  friends,  and  if  there 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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Migration  Discrepancies 

ARTHUR  WARD,  Swift  Current 


The  urge  of  birds  to  come  and  go 
in  many  instances  takes  on  a  pattern, 
sometimes  influenced  by  the  weather 
so  it  would  seem.  However  there  are 
many  factors  which  are  revealed  by 
bird  banders.  There  is  the  tendency 
of  some  species  to  maintain  through¬ 
out  the  years  a  constant  route  then 
abandon  it  for  perhaps  a  decade. 

It  is  evidently  not  the  lack  of  food 
that  impel  some  birds  to  return  to  the 
Austral  Zones.  In  our  experience  the 
Clay-colored  Sparrow  is  notable  in 
this  respect  during  those  years  when 
there  is  an  absence  of  water  in  the 
innumerable  sloughs  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  These  birds,  with  a  preponder¬ 
ance  if  immature,  concentrated  in 
our  bird  sanctuary  during  August  in 
so  great  numbers  that  many  had  to 
be  freed  from  the  traps  without 
bands.  There  were  no  repeats  in  the 
traps  which  emphasized,  their  eager¬ 
ness  to  keep  going  south. 

Of  the  16  lists  compiled  by  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  last  issue,  it  was  surpris¬ 
ing  to  see  that  not  one  contained  the 
name  of  the  Fox  Sparrow  among  the 
migrating  birds  arriving.  It  would 
have  been  interesting  to  note  that  this 
large  handsome  bird  had  been  includ¬ 
ed  in  my  list  if  I  had  not  forgotten 
to  send  it  in.  There  were  seven  of 


them,  very  touchy  at  the  slightest 
sound,  but  they  would  come  back  to 
scratch  vigorously  with  both  feet  at 
the  edge  of  the  feed,  so  unlike  the 
Red-eyed  Towhee  that  scratches  like 
a  hen.  These  two  latter  species  have 
been  added  to  the  other  four  out¬ 
standing  “seldom  seen  birds”  that  I 
have  banded,  namely,  the  Varied 
Thrush,  Townsends  Solitaire,  Yellow¬ 
breasted  Chat  and  Dickcissel. 

I  also  banded  a  Lark  Sparrow, 
June  9,  1942.  This  bird,  considered 
plentiful  in  some  areas,  was  not  seen 
again  until  this  summer  while  we 
were  visiting  at  the  beautiful  treed 
ground  of  I.  W.  Studer,  an  area  of 
some  30  acres  situated  32  miles  south 
of  Swift  Current.  There  too,  we  heard 
the  call  of  the  Black-billed  Cuckoo, 
which  Mr.  Studer  described  as  new 
to  him.  I  banded  two  of  these  birds 
in  1926.  They  were  frequent  visitors 
to  our  grove  at  that  time,  but  after¬ 
wards  were  not  seen  or  heard  again 
for  14  years. 

The  absence  of  some  species  from 
certain  districts  where  they  once 
were  recorded  as  frequent  and  plent¬ 
iful  visitors,  would  be  well  worthy 
of  o  u  r  attention  in  ascertaining 
whether  the  numbers  were  being 
maintained  in  other  zones. 


Some  Fall  Migrating 
Dates 

P.  Laurence  Beckie,  Bladworth,  Sask. 

Eastern  Kingbird,  last  seen  —  Sept  5. 

Brown  Thrasher  — •  Sept.  5. 

American  Pipets  —  Sept.  18 

Burrowing  Owls  —  Sept.  11 

Pelicans  —  saw  a  flock  of  about  85 
birds  flying  south,  near  Hanley, 
Sept.  17. 

Flickers  —  Sept.  17,  18,  19. 

Myrtle  Warblers  —  first  numerous 
flock  —  Sept.  19. 

Junco  —  first  fall  date.  Sept.  19. 

White-crowned  Sparrow  —  first  fall 
date,  Sept.  13. 

Lapland  Longspurs  —  first  fall  date 
—  Sept.  18. 

Coopers  Hawk  --  Sept.  19. 


Jottings  from  Punnichy 

Madeline  B.  Runyan 

During  October  we  saw  two  birds, 
rare  in  this  locality,  namely,  a  Red¬ 
breasted  Nuthatch,  and  a  Canada  Jay. 

At  first  glance  the  tiny  Nuthatch 
reminded  one  of  a  wren,  but  I  soon 
realized  that  the  wrens  had  long 
since  migrated.  The  field  glasses  re¬ 
vealed  a  busy  little  mite  running 
head  first  down  the  trunks  of  the 
elms  with  as  great  ease  as  he  ran  up 
—  peering  into  every  cranny  in  the 
search  for  insects  or  eggs. 

The  Canada  Jay  was  brought  to 
our  attention  by  the  Chickadees  who 
were  holding  an  indignation  meeting 
around  him. 

The  Blue  Jay  is  also  rare  here. 
Five  beauties  were  seen  recently  on 
the  hill-side  just  out  of  Punnichy. 


Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.,  1954 
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All  that  Remains  of  Fort  Esperance 

CLIFF  SHAW,  Yorkton 


This  ancient  fireplace,  located  on 
the  Qu’Appelle  River  southeast  of 
Welby,  is  possibly  the  oldest  existing 
fireplace  in  Saskatchewan.  Together 
with  a  few  depressions,  once  cellars, 
it  is  all  that  remains  of  Fort  Esper¬ 
ance,  a  distributing  centre  for  the 
North  West  Company  approximately 
150  years  ago. 

From  sketchy  reports  which  still 
exist  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
an  earlier  fort  of  this  same  name  was 
located  a  short  distance  away  on  a 
flat  closer  to  the  river.  Small  trees 
and  brush  cover  the  fireplace  on  the 
knoll  above  the  flat.  Some  of  the 
shrubbery  had  to  be  cleared  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  photo.  Gilbert  Johnson,  March- 
well,  who  is  shown  beside  the  fire¬ 
place,  said  that  when  he  visited  the 
site  in  the  fall  of  1948  he  found  the 
remains  of  11  cellars,  indicating  an 
establishment  of  considerable  size. 

Looking  out  over  the  valley  it  is 
difficult  for  the  visitor  to  try  to  re- 
contruct  the  scene,  to  conjecture  as 
to  the  people,  the  conversations  and 


the  decisions  which  centred  around 
this  fireplace  or  to  visualize  the  great 
herds  of  buffalo  to  be  seen  from  the 
bastions.  Or  the  activity  during  the 
winter  months  as  the  hunters  of  the 
fort  and  the  Indians  brought  in  fresh 
or  dried  meat.  Or  how  it  would  be 
mixed  with  fat  and  made  into  pem- 
mican  as  spring  approached  and  the 
rush  to  build  boats  to  transport  it 
to  posts  further  east. 

According  to  the  late  Dr.  Norton 
who  did  so  much  research  along 
these  lines,  the  first  fort  was  on 
the  flat  and  then  moved  to  higher 
land  for  reason  of  better  defence 
during  the  troublesome  times  of  the 
early  1800’s. 

Fort  Esperance  was  built  in  1787 
by  Robert  Grant,  a  proprieter  of  the 
North  West  Company. 

According  to  the  journal  of  John 
MacDonald,  who  was  in  charge  in 
1810,  the  Indians  murdered  the 
caretaker  of  the  horses  and  the  fort 
was  moved  up  the  river  to  a  small 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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The  boys  and  girls  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  Nature  Essay  Contest  will  be  continued 
until  mid-summer  next  year.  That  means  that 
they  will  have  two  more  chances  to  compete, 
not  only  for  a  quarterly  prize,  but  for  the  grand 
prize  of  a  Baida  Camera,  being  awarded  for 
the  very  best  essay  by  Dick  Bird,  of  Bird  Films, 
Regina. 

Here  is  what  you  have  to  do,  boys  and  girls. 
Write  an  original  story  of  one  of  your  nature 
observations.  Confine  it  to  less  than  500  words. 
Send  your  name,  address,  age, grade  and  school 
to  the  editor,  L.  T.  Carmichael,  1077  Garnet 
St.,  Regina. 


A  choice  of  Pete] 
mammals  or  butteri 
Guide,  plus  a  subscr 
will  be  given  as  a  pri2 

for  each  issue.  At  1 
may  award  several  a 
mitting  your  story  j 
of  prize.  The  dead 
material  for  the  nex 
1955. 

More  entries  wer 
time,  and  it  is  unfoi 
permit  the  printing 


Autumn  Observations 

By  ANNE  MATTHEWS,  age  14, 
Grade  9,  Nipawm  Composite  High  School 


On  a  September  Sunday  afternoon 
I  took  a  walk  to  our  neighbour’s 
bush.  Several  American  Pipits  flew 
up  as  I  walked  across  the  summer- 
fallow. 

The  bush  was  one  solid  mass  of 
color.  Yellows,  reds,  greens,  and 
brown  were  all  blended  together. 
Sarsaparilla  bushes  ranged  from  yel¬ 
low  to  brown  to  led.  Pincherries  had 
the  mottled  appearance  of  being 
green  and  red.  Chokecherries  hung 
black  on  the  bushes.  Since  the  frosts 
they  have  became  very  sweet. 

Birds  were  everywhere,  flying 
through  the  bush  and  hopping  on  the 
ground.  There  was  a  continual  chat¬ 
ter  of  bird  voices  in  my  ears.  Wax- 
wings  flew  across  the  clearing  look¬ 
ing  like  jet  fighters  with  their  sloped 
back  wings.  White-throated  sparrows 
were  singing  their  “Canada  Song” 
from  the  heavy  underbrush. 

I  sat  down  beside  an  old  stub 
where  there  had  once  been  a  flicker’s 
nest.  The  rufous  tail  of  a  Fox  Spar¬ 
row  flashed  as  he  lit  on  a  branch 
close  overhead.  The  “quank”  of  a 
Red-breasted  Nuthatch  was  heard  as 
he  crept  along  the  underside  of  a 
branch  looking  for  insects.  A  solemn 
Raven  gravely  flapped  his  way  over 


the  bush  uttering  his  throaty  croak 
while  the  Ruby-crowned  Kinglets 
looked  at  me  inquisitively  from  the 
bushes  not  more  than  three  feet 
away. 

A  Blue  Jay  screamed  “Thief!”  in 
the  distance.  A  Robin  dropped  down 
close  beside  me.  He  was  wearing  a 
band  on  his  left  leg.  I  wonder  who 
banded  him?  Was  it  my  brother, 
Maurice  Street,  the  Francis  brothers 
or  someone  in  the  southern  states? 

As  I  walked  along  our  north  line, 
Kinglets  fluttered  along  uttering  a 
call  somewhat  like  a  House  Wren’s 
song.  An  Olive-backed  Thrush  flew 
from  the  bushes  beside  the  path.  Sev¬ 
eral  Juncos  and  Whitethroats  flew  up 
from  a  pile  of  weed  seeds  as  I  walk¬ 
ed  past.  Palm  Warblers  sat  in  the 
trees  flicking  their  tails.  In  the  bush 
a  Catbird  meowed  monotonously. 

Along  the  path  leading  to  one  of 
the  bird  traps  a  Red  Squirrel  chat¬ 
tered,  warning  everyone  that  I  was 
near.  He  ran  down  the  tree  trunk 
and  out  of  sight  as  soon  as  I  spotted 
him.  Warblers  were  everywhere, 
searching  the  undersides  of  the  leaves 
for  insects  and  larvae.  Flashing  Red¬ 
starts  with  their  brilliant  plumage  of 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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or  the  reception  of 
;  will  be  January  15, 


uved  than  usual  this 
3  that  space  will  not 
of  them. 


Prize  Winners:  The  judges,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Houston,  Cliff  Shaw  and  Miss  Margaret  Belcher 
were  unable  to  agree  on  a  first  prize  winner,  so 
have  granted  an  equal  placing  for  the  essays 
submitted  by  Anne  Matthews  and  Wilma  Aim. 
The  third  prize  has  been  awarded  Heather  Mc¬ 
Laughlin.  The  three  prizes  awarded  will  really 
all  be  equal  and  have  been  donated  by  Mrs. 
John  Hubbart,  Jr.,  Grenfell,  Dr.  Jim  Perdiccaris, 
Yorkton  and  Dr.  George  Ledingham,  Regina. 
The  prizes  selected  by  the  winners  will  be  for¬ 
warded  as  soon  as  possible. 


My  Orphan  Babies 

By  WILMA  R.  AIM,  Age  13 
Grade  9,  Bredenbury  High  School 


I  have  always  been  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  young  things  and  especially 
when  those  young  things  are  in  dis¬ 
tress  do  I  feel  I  must  do  something 
to  help  if  I  can:  such  as  adopting 
a  small  kitten  with  a  broken  paw, 
an  older  cat  that  walked  on  three  legs 
and  a  homeless  puppy.  Following 
these  came  the  crowning  event,  an 
orphan  family  of  wrens. 

In  early  summer  my  attention  was 
taken  by  a  pair  of  wrens  who  start¬ 
ed  housekeeping  in  a  bird  house 
perched  on  our  clothesline  post.  I 
watched  them  flitting  in  and  out  for 
several  days  carrying  all  manner  of 
tiny  twigs  then  suddenly  I  saw  them 
no  longer;  I  decided  they  had  left 
their  new  home  but  about  two  weeks 
later  I  saw  a  wren  busily  carrying 
food  to  the  nest.  I  watched  closely 
and  at  last  realized  that  there  was 
only  one  parent,  some  cat  had  pro¬ 
bably  taken  the  other  one  while  the 
mother  was  sitting.  For  several  days 
Mother  Wren  worked  unceasingly  but 
her  busy  life  ended  suddenly  when 
my  pet  cat  (with  the  now  mended 
paw)  caught  her  for  its  dinner.  I 
sighed  when  I  thought  of  the  tiny 
ones  in  the  nest  and  during  the  next 
half-hour  made  several  trips  back 
and  forth  to  the  clothesline  where 


I  could  hear  them  calling  continu¬ 
ously.  Finally  I  could  stand  it  no 
longer  and  dragging  up  a  stepladder 
clambered  up  to  the  nest.  When  the 
top  was  taken  off  six  tiny  baby 
wrens  cowered  down  in  the  nest, 
silent  as  mice. 

We  took  the  bird  house  down,  car¬ 
ried  it  into  the  house  and  placed  it 
in  a  deep  cardboard  box  which  we 
covered  with  a  screen  to  prevent 
their  escape.  The  wrens  were  quite 
well  feathered  so  we  counted  their 
chance  of  survival  was  quite  good. 
Now  came  the  task  of  feeding  them. 
We  couldn’t  very  well  catch  grubs 
and  worms  so  we  tried  the  next  best 
thing:  a  pure  protein  diet  of  hard- 
boiled  egg  which  was  broken  into 
small  pieces  and  held  with  the 
tweezers.  The  feeding  of  the  wee 
birds  surely  tested  one’s  patience  for 
though  they  became  less  frightened 
they  still  wouldn’t  open  their  mouths 
freely,  we  just  waited  until  one  open¬ 
ed  its  mouth  then  pop  in  the  food. 
After  trying  various  things  we  found 
they  seemed  more  satisfied  with  mor¬ 
sels  of  ground  meat.  They  were  al¬ 
ways  hungry  and  we  soon  came  to 
know  the  special  cry  they  made  just 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Old  Mother  Nature’s  Fall  Show 

By  HEATHER  McLAUGHLIN,  Age  12 
Grade  7,  Indian  Head  Public  School 


When  all  the  birds  and  bees  and 
butterflies  are  gone,  we  still  have  one 
joy  left  before  winter  comes.  That  is 
the  beautiful  coloring  of  the  autumn 
leaves.  This  year  we  have  been  great¬ 
ly  disappointed  in  the  fall  show.  Not 
only  were  the  leaves  not  very  bright, 
but  they  didn’t  last  long. 

Jack  Frost  has  been  around  quite 
frequently  this  fall.  People  often 
think  of  the  frost  as  helping  the 
coloring  of  leaves.  Scientists  tell  us 
this  is  not  so.  A  heavy  frost  sears  the 
leaves  so  that  they  are  crisp  and 
colorless.  It  also  makes  it  easy  for  the 
wind  to  blow  them  down.  What  really 
brings  out  the  colors,  though,  is  this: 

As  winter  comes  the  chlorophyll  or 
green  substance  in  the  leaves  is 
drawn  back  into  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  and  stored  up  for  the  coming 
season.  As  the  green  chlorophyll  is 
drawn  out  of  the  leaf  the  basic  un¬ 
dercolor  which  is  yellow  begins  to 
show.  Some  trees,  because  of  sugar 
in  the  sap,  or  acids  in  the  soil,  have 
a  red  pigment.  The  yellow  showing 
through  the  red  gives  an  orange 
coloring  to  some  leaves.  Some  trees, 


like  the  oak,  have  a  brown  tannin 
dye  in  them.  The  yellow  showing 
through  the  brown  gives  these  leaves 
their  bronze  color. 

Along  the  streets  of  Indian  Head 
we  notice  the  crimson  Virginia  creep¬ 
er  climbing  up  over  the  verandahs. 
The  tall  cottonwoods  and  Russian 
poplars,  the  last  trees  to  turn  colors, 
are  a  bright  yellow.  The  mountain 
ashes  are  an  orangish  red  color.  The 
ash  trees  have  turned  a  clear  yellow 
and  the  elms  a  deep  gold.  Manitoba 
maples  and  carraganas  don’t  add 
much  to  the  show.  The  maple  leaves 
turn  yellow  and  drop  off  quickly, 
while  the  carraganas  drop  off  with¬ 
out  turning  at  all.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  little  ginella  maple  makes  the 
brightest  splash  of  all,  with  its  bril¬ 
liant  scarlet  and  crimson  leaves. 

A  drive  through  the  country  re¬ 
veals  the  reds  and  purples  of  the 
pincherry  and  saskatoon  bushes,  and 
the  yellows  in  the  wild  poplar  bluffs. 
The  wild  rosebush  has  the  tiniest 
leaves  of  all,  but  it  has  every  one  of 
the  fall  colors  —  red,  yellow,  brown, 
purple,  bronze  and  orange. 


MY  ORPHAN  BABIES 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 

before  they  opened  their  mouths  for 
food. 

We  named  the  wrens  and  each  one 
became  an  individual.  Herman  was 
the  noisy  one,  Emily  would  sit  off  by 
herself  and  Hortense,  the  tiniest  of 
all  continually  sang  her  own  wee 
song. 

A  branch  placed  across  the  box 
soon  proved  a  popular  pastime  as 
they  seemed  to  enjoy  hopping  about 
on  it.  As  the  days  passed  they  com¬ 
pletely  lost  their  fear  and  would  hop 
onto  your  fingers  or  perch  on  your 
glasses.  At  night  they  were  covered 
by  a  coat  thrown  over  the  box  but 
when  we  woke  one  morning  to  find 


wrens  flying  all  over  the  kitchen  we 
decided  that  the  time  had  come  for 
them  1o  go  and  we  transported  them, 
box  and  all  to  a  small  bluff  quite  a 
distance  from  the  house  and  cats.  A 
wren  scolded  from  the  bush  and  one 
answered  from  the  box;  it  flitted 
nearer  and  again  called,  once  more 
Ihey  answered.  We  decided  that  they 
were  in  good  hands  and  left  them 
among  the  trees. 

Since  then  I  have  been  back  sev¬ 
eral  times  and  always  see  one  or  two 
flying  about  or  scolding  me  from  a 
branch  near  at  hand  as  they  are  still 
quite  friendly. 

Folk  may  laugh  and  call  me  soft¬ 
hearted  but  I  really  enjoyed  look¬ 
ing  after  my  orphan  wrens. 
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Tragedy  Averted 

GLEN  HASS,  Age  16,  Grade  XII 
Hanley,  Sask. 


Since  I  live  in  a  location  of  many 
bluffs  and  marshy  wastes,  I  have  a 
wonderful  place  to  view  the  many 
mysteries  of  nature. 

In  the  early  spring  mornings,  even 
before  the  snow  is  completely  gone, 
the  first  song  birds  can  be  heard  and 
in  the  evenings  the  long  wedges  of 
the  ducks  and  geese  can  be  seen 
winging  their  way  to  the  north.  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  distant  yip  of  a  coyote 
can  be  heard  in  the  still  darkness, 
and  peace  reigns  on  this  serene  land. 

In  the  summer  the  green  shady 
nooks  are  alive  with  songs  of  birds 
and  the  hum  of  bees.  Only  the  cool 
breezes  move  the  silent  trees  as  the 
sun  warms  the  beckoning  earth.  In  a 
nest  in  the  hedge  four  eager  open 
mouths  are  seen,  and  on  the  pond 
behind  the  garden  a  mother  duck 
watches  silently  over  her  brood  of 
ducklings,  as  soft  waves  dance  by  her 
sides.  Overhead  the  broad  wings  of 
a  hawk  circle  and  gradually  float 
from  sight.  In  this  peaceful  world  the 
struggle  of  life  goes  on  endlessly. 

One  day  last  fall  on  one  of  my 
journeys  I  chanced  upon  a  hawk  that, 
at  first,  seemed  sick,  but  on  closer 
observation  I  found  it  had  a  broken 
wing  and  was  almost  starved  to 
death.  I  quickly  took  it  home  and  put 
splints  on  its  wing.  For  the  first  day 


it  seemed  very  lifeless  and  the  wing 
was  extremely  swollen.  On  the  se¬ 
cond  day,  however,  things  had  chang¬ 
ed.  The  swelling  on  its  wings  had 
gone  down  so  much  that  the  splints 
had  fallen  off  and  were  useless.  As 
I  went  to  pick  up  the  hawk  it  fought 
me  visciously,  but  I  managed  to  re¬ 
splint  its  wing.  I  fed  it  raw  meat 
daily  and  after  a  month  of  treat¬ 
ment  it  was  fully  recovered  and  able 
to  fly  around. 

In  the  month  I  cared  for  it,  it  be¬ 
came  a  little  friendly  toward  me  but 
to  no  one  else.  We  still  see  him  flying 
around  the  near-by  sloughs. 

This  is  one  story  in  nature  that 
ended  on  a  happy  note,  but  it  could 
so  easily  have  been  a  tragedy. 


Saskatchewan 

Observation 

by  Floyd  A.  Thompson 
U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service 

Cinnamon  Teal:  About  mid-May, 
1948,  Dave  Spencer  (pilot-biologist) 
and  I  saw  one  male  Cinnamon  Teal 
near  the  north  end  of  Lake  of  the 
Rivers.  During  late  May  1949,  John  J. 
Lynch  and  I  saw  one  along  the  Souris 
River  northwest  of  Estevan.  I  banded 
a  male  Cinnamon  Teal  on  Old  Wives 
Lake  about  July  14,  1950. 

Long-billed  Curlew:  I  saw  several 
Long-billed  Curlew  in  May,  1948,  but 
didn’t  notice  any  more  until  1954. 
This  year,  however,  I  have  seen  them 
all  across  southern  Saskatchewan. 
The  northernmost  observation  was  at 
Portreeve,  where  two  were  seen  on 
July  23rd.  The  easternmost  observa¬ 
tion  was  a  bird  seen  about  four  miles 
east  of  Stoughton  on  July  27th.  Birds 
were  observed  in  representative  sec¬ 
tions  of  Saskatchewan  south  of  a  line 
between  these  two  points.  Perhaps 
no  one  day  presented  more  than  two 
observations  and  some  days  none 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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1954  SASK.  CONSERVATION  AWARDS 


Left  FRED  LAHR- 
MAN,  Artist  Taxi¬ 
dermist 
Saskatchewan 
Museum  of  Natural 
History  from  Mort- 
lach,  has  been  with 
the  Museum  since 
1947. 


DOUG  GILROY 


During  the  evening  session  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  at 
Yorkton,  Fred  Lahrman,  Regina  and  Doug  Gilroy,  of  R.  R.  2,  Regina,  were 
presented  with  the  1954  Saskatchewan  Conservation  Awards,  “For  meritor¬ 
ious  work  in  the  interests  of  conservation  of  wildlife  in  Saskatchewan.”  Mr. 
Lahrman  received  his  award  because  of  his  outstanding  ability  as  a  wild¬ 
life  artist,  and  for  his  remarkable  photograph  of  Whooping  Cranes  in  flight, 
which  has  met  with  American-wide  acclaim.  Doug  Gilroy  is  honoured 
because  of  his  exceptional  ability  as  a  nature  photographer,  columnist  and 
lecturer. 


SASK.  OBSERVATIONS 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 

were  seen,  but  the  general  occurence 
this  year  was  obvious. 

Canada  Goose:  In  1948  and  1949, 
there  appeared  to  be  some  signs  of 
Canada  Goose  nesting  on  Cypress 
Lake,  but  low  flights  did  not  bear  out 
the  reports.  In  1953,  I  banded  ap¬ 
proximately  160  moulting  adult  Can¬ 
ada  Geese  on  Cypress  Lake  and  saw 
several  broods'  during  the  banding 
drive.  Another  40  were  banded  on 
Hungerford  Lake  about  15  miles 
northwest  of  this,  of  which  12  were 
juvenile  birds.  These  twelve  were 
about  one-third  of  those  on  the  lake. 
On  July  4,  1954,  our  crew  banded 
241  Canada  Geese  on  Cypress  Lake, 
of  which  5  were  birds  of  the  year, 
and  10  more  broods  were  seen  to 
escape  the  banding  drive. 

Black  Duck:  In  mid-July,  1949, 
John  J.  Lynch  and  I  banded  about 
ten  Black  Ducks  at  Eyebrow  Lake. 
A  repeat  of  nearly  like  numbers  was 
made  in  1950  by  my  party  and  a  few 
less  in  1951.  In  1952,  our  party  band¬ 
ed  four  or  five  at  White  Heron  Lake, 
about  two  miles  east  of  Kerrobert. 


All  of  these  have  been  molting  adult 
males.  On  July  17,  1954,  John  J. 
Lynch  and  I  saw  6  Black  Ducks  on 
Pelican  Lake  north  of  Mortlach.  I 
suspect  the  Saskatchewan  population 
of  these  birds  may  well  exceed  1000 
birds  and  that  close  and  intensive 
search  will  show  some  nesting. 

Wood  Duck:  On  about  August  5, 
1953,  my  party  banded  an  adult  male 
Wood  Duck  on  Horizon  Lake  (Chan¬ 
nel  Lake)  near  Horizon,  Sask. 

Old  Squaw:  Five  Old  Squaw  ducks 
were  observed  from  the  air  in  late 
May,  1948,  on  an  unnamed  lake  about 
ten  miles  east  of  Pleasantdale  (south 
of  Melfort). 

White-winged  Scoter:  The  gregar¬ 
ious  attitude  of  young  White-winged 
Scoters  was  brought  to  our  attention, 
when  J.  B.  Gollop  and  I  saw  an  es¬ 
timated  75  downy  young  following 
one  single  female!  This  was  near 
Humboldt  in  mid-July,  1952. 

Spotted  Sandpiper:  Juvenile  spot¬ 
ted  Sandpipers  were  seen  at  three 
places  at  Birch  Island  Lake,  near 
Rhein,  on  July  28,  1954.  Only  one  of 
these  could  fly.  (This  is  a  new  breed¬ 
ing  record  for  the  Yorkton  district.) 
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A  Perfect  Afternoon 

Mrs.  H.  RODENBERG,  Kinlock,  Sask. 


Our  Purple  Martins  left  for  the 
south  August  25th.  The  Tree  Swal¬ 
lows  left  shortly  after.  Today  is  Sep¬ 
tember  17th.  The  Barn  Swallows  are 
busy  feeding  another  brood  of  young. 
There  are  Goldfinches  everywhere. 
My  duck  families  will  spend  a  lot  of 
time  at  our  dugout. 

This  morning  I  heard  the  “tut-tut” 
of  the  Robins.  There  were  fourteen 
in  a  bluff  near  by.  Soon  they  will 
two  with  us  on  their  way  south. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  our  mi¬ 
grating  birds  moving  in  from  the 
north.  There  are  so  many  little  song¬ 
sters  as  well  as  the  beautiful  Even¬ 
ing  Grosbeak,  who  spend  a  day  or 
'two  with  us  on  their  wey  south. 

One  afternoon  in  August  I  decided 
to  do  a  little  bird  watching  within 
our  own  yard.  It  was  a  beautiful 
day.  All  morning  I  watched  the  Barn 
Swallows  feeding  their  young  on  the 
barn  roof.  I  counted  as  many  as  54 
at  one  time.  Most  of  these  were  young 
birds,  as  the  parent  birds  kept  fly¬ 
ing  down  to  feed  them.  We  have  from 
three  to  four  Swallow  nests  in  our 
outdoor  buildings.  When  they  all  fly 
around  one  can’t  begin  to  count 
them. 

Next  I  walked  down  to  our  dugout 
where  there  were  three  families  of 
ducks.  Between  them  they  had  23 


young.  At  first  when  we  went  down 
to  see  them,  the  mother  ducks  would 
give  their  warning  and  all  the  baby 
ducks  would  dive  and  hide  in  the 
rushes  until  wre  walked  away.  Now 
they  took  no  notice  of  us  as  we  stood 
and  watched  the  wee  ducks  scoot 
across  the  water  for  flies  and  bugs. 
Near  the  dugout  we  had  Song 
Sparrows,  nesting.  For  the  first 
time  we  had  a  pair  of  Redstarts 
nesting  near  here.  They  are  such 
busy  little  birds! 

When  I  came  back  to  the  yard  I 
watched  the  Goldfinches  for  awhile 
feeding  on  weed  seeds.  There  were 
also  four  young  Bluebirds  sitting  on 
the  wagon  box,  waiting  to  be  fed.  I 
think  Bluebirds  are  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  birds  we  have.  Later,  as 
I  came  back  to  the  house,  there 
were  five  Cedar  Waxwings  in  our 
Honeysuckle  —  they  really  go  for 
those  berries. 

As  I  sat  on  the  veranda  watching 
them,  a  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  began 
calling  and  ran  across  the  lane.  As 
she  entered  the  bluff  she  called 
again.  Soon  nine  half-grown  grouse 
ran  across  the  lane  to  join  her. 

For  me,  this  was  a  perfect  after¬ 
noon  as  the  birds  seemed  to  be 
making  the  most  of  one  of  our  far 
too  few  sunny  days  this  summer. 


Lending  a  Helping  Hand 

LEWIS  WAJCIECHOWSKI,  Brightstone,  Man. 


I  had  a  dislike  for  geese,  because 
when  I  was  eight  years  old  I  got 
such  a  wing  beating  from  the  barn¬ 
yard  gander  that  my  elbows  were 
quite  blue.  However,  what  I  had 
observed  about  the  wild  Canada 
Goose  in  October,  1950,  changed  my 
feelings  towards  geese  greatly. 

October  15th  was  a  dull,  cool  day. 
I  went  to  look  for  Indian  arrow¬ 
heads  on  summcrfallow  land.  When 
I  reached  the  place  I  looked  only 
towards  the  ground.  I  walked  about 
a  hundred  feet  when  I  heard  the 
honking  of  geese.  I  did  not  bother 
to  look  but  the  honking  seemed  to 
be  in  the  same  place  for  a  few 


moments.  Then  I  did  look  and  saw 
clearly  two  adult  geese  and  two 
smaller  ones,  tree-top  high.  They 
were  about  a  thousand  feet  from  me 
but  flew  another  four  hundred  feet 
only  and  settled  down.  That  seemed 
odd  to  me. 

When  I  reached  the  end  of  the 
field  I  saw  an  object  in  the  spot 
where  the  geese  had  risen.  I  recog¬ 
nized  it  as  a  goose.  The  closer  I 
came  the  slower  I  walked,  the  last 
few  steps  I  tip-toed.  To  my  disap¬ 
pointment  she  did  not  struggle  as 
I  picked  her  up.  I  first  noticed  that 

(Continued  on  Page  35) 
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A  Rare  Fish 

By  CLIFF  SHAW,  Yorkton 


This  odd-looking  fish  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  of  its  kind 
taken  in  Saskatchewan.  The  fisherman  was  Emil  Quinn  of  Yorkton  who 
caught  it  in  the  White  Sand  river  east  of  Canora,  early  in  September. 

Dr.  D.  S.  Rawson,  head  of  the  biology  department  at  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan,  said  that  judging  from  the  photo  the  specimen  is  one 
of  the  catfishes,  probably  the  Black  Bullhead  “Ameirus  nebulosus.”  Dr. 
Rawson  is  hoping  Mr.  Quinn,  or  another  fisherman,  will  catch  a  similar 
specimen  and  preserve  it  in  10  percent  formalin  so  as  to  be  sure  of  the 
specific  identification. 


FORT  ESPERANCE 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

lake.  Difficulties  with  the  Indians 
seem  to  have  begun  in  earnest  dur¬ 
ing  MacDonald’s  administration  and 
he  may  not  have  fully  recorded  the 
misfortunes.  There  is  some  evidence 
to  presume  the  fort  was  destroy¬ 
ed  and  the  inmates  massacred. 

About  two  years  after  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company  entered  the 
picture  and  built  in  the  same  area 
as  the  North  West  Company,  both 
parties  agreed  to  move  to  a  new 
site  and  live  in  harmony. 

Only  the  first  part  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  carried  out.  A  field  of 
lodged  grain,  when  the  site  was 
visited  last  fall,  showed  the  outline 
of  the  North  West  Company  fort 
where  cannon  were  aimed  at  their 
rivals.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
fort  was  eventually  burned  in  the 
absence  of  the  owners.  It  has  vanish¬ 


ed  completely  and  thought  to  have 
been  washed  into  the  river. 

Arthur  Kelly  of  Welby  reported  re¬ 
cently  that  correspondence  from  the 
provincial  and  federal  authorities  in¬ 
dicated  steps  be  taken  to  establish 
the  site  of  Fort  Esperance.  He  said 
if  present  plans  mature  a  25  acre 
park  will  be  established  and  a  cairn 
in  the  form  of  a  fort  chimney  with 
a  commemorative  plaque  built. 


FEEDING  TRAYS 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 
are  any  special  crumbs  around  they 
are  taken  out  immediately  to  add 
variety  to  their  diet  of  rolled  oats, 
bread  crumbs,  and  pieces  of  fat.  Cake 
crumbs  seem  to  be  the  general  fav¬ 
orite  but  with  a  couple  of  Downy 
Woodpeckers  and  the  Chickadees 
feeding  continually  during  daylight 
hours  the  choice  crumbs  are  soon 
gone. 
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Short  Story  about  a  Squirrel’s  Tail 

By  KEN  LIDDELL 

(From  “Furrows  and  Foothills,”  Calgary  Herald) 


This  is  a  short  tale  about  a 
squirrel’s  tail. 

The  squirrel,  just  a  wee,  wee, 
squirrel,  was  one  of  a  family  of 
quintuplets  and  the  baby  squirrels 
were  born,  of  all  places,  in  a  bureau 
drawer. 

One  of  the  baby  squirrels  was 
rather  stupid  and  was  always  falling 
out  of  the  drawer  and  the  people 
who  lived  in  the  room  and  shared  the 
bureau  with  the  squirrels  were  al¬ 
ways  putting  him;  or  maybe  it  was 
her,  back  in  the  drawer. 

The  bureau  is  in  quarters  used 
by  employees  at  the  Gateway  Inn, 
a  restaurant  just  outside  the  en¬ 
trance  to  Banff  Park,  but  the  family 
of  squirrels  has  flown  the  coop,  or 
rather  the  crib. 

Before  the  family  was  born  the 
mama  squirrel  loved  to  play  on  the 
roof  of  the  building,  which  is  a  log 
structure,  and  when  her  hospitali¬ 
zation  neared  she  somehow  made 
her  way  inside  the  building  from  the 
roof  and  nestled  down  in  the  bureau 
drawer. 

No  squirrel  ever  had  more  mid¬ 
wives.  Mrs.  Katherine  Hicks,  who 
runs  the  restaurant,  and  some  10 
employees  watched  over  the  family 
for  six  weeks.  They  noticed  the 
babies  at  birth  were  about  the  size 
of  the  second  joint  of  a  person’s 
finger,  and  that  it  was  28  days 
before  they  opened  their  eyes. 

When  time  came  to  remove  the 
babies  to  their  outside  home,  which 
was  a  spot  in  the  attic,  the  mother 
carried  them  one  by  one  in  her 
mouth.  She  didn’t  seem  too  fussy 
about  the  attention  the  children  re¬ 
ceived  when  in  the  drawer,  either. 
When  the  curious  went  close  she 
sat  on  the  window  and  scolded. 

But  one  of  the  most  interesting 
observations  was  made  by  Mrs. 
Ruby  Pfiefer  who  happened  to  be 
up  and  about  at  six  o’clock  one 
morning. 

She  heard  the  mother  scolding 
one  of  the  children.  As  she  watched 


she  saw  the  mother  trying  to  train 
the  baby  to  keep  its  tail  up  .  .  . 
and  curved. 

Mrs.  Pfiefer  is  no  particular  au¬ 
thority  on  squirrels,  but  she  is  quite 
sure  that  is  what  the  mother  was 
doing.  And  like  mothers  often  do, 
she  was  getting  a  little  impatient 
with  the  child.  Maybe  it  was  the 
stupid  one. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Pfiefer  said  it  was  a  scene 
the  average  person  would  see  once 
in  a  lifetime,  if  that  often. 

The  mother,  said  Mrs.  Pfiefer, 
would  slap  the  baby  under  the 
tummy  with  one  paw  and  at  the 
same  time  would  bring  the  other 
paw  down  in  a  smart  clip  to  the 
back  just  in  front  of  the  tail. 

The  result,  said  Mrs.  Pfeifer,  was 
something  of  a  reflex  action.  Some¬ 
thing  like  striking  a  person’s  knee 
when  the  legs  are  crossed. 

Anyway,  up  popped  the  tail,  with 
a  curve  in  it. 


AUTUMN  OBSERVATIONS 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 
black  and  orange,  Magnolias  with  a 
conspicuous  white  band  across  the 
tail,  and  the  olive-green  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Orange-crowned,  Cape  May, 
Chestnut-sided  and  Nashville  Warb¬ 
lers. 

The  time  had  gone  quickly  and  it 
was  soon  time  to  go  home.  Overhead 
a  flock  of  Cranes  was  winging  its 
way  southward.  Several  flocks  of 
Cranes  and  Canada  Geese  passed 
over  that  morning.  Crows  had  been 
seen  flocking  together  on  the  fields. 

Summer  has  passed  quickly  and 
soon  the  Redpolls  will  be  back.  Each 
fighting  to  get  his  share  of  weedseeds 
from  the  feeding  tray  or  the  trap. 
Evening  Grosbeaks  will  come  looking 
for  sunflower  seeds.  Bohemian  Wax- 
wings  will  eat  the  Chokecherries  we 
have  picked  and  dried  for  them. 
Snow  Buntings  will  again  be  drifting 
over  the  fields  and  then  we  will  know 
it  is  winter! 
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How  Abundant  is  the  Sharp-Tail  ? 

By  DONALD  HOOPER,  Somme,  Sask. 


During  the  last  year  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Blue  Jay  have  been 
concerned  about  the  scarcity  of  the 
Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 

In  the  Somme  district  they  seem 
to  be  fairly  plentiful  and  so  I  did 
not  realize  how  scarce  they  were 
until  I  went  to  work  at  Melville,  this 
fall.  In  a  month’s  time  I  only  saw 
one  although  it  was  a  typical  area 
for  them  —  with  open  fields  and 
poplar  bluffs. 

I  wonder  if  the  Sharptail  is 
plentiful  enough  on  the  prairie  to 
stand  up  to  the  hunting  seasons 
much  longer.  The  time  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  this  is  now.  So  I  am 
asking  each  member  of  the  Society 
to  write  and  let  me  know  how 
abundant  these  birds  are  in  his 
district  at  the  present  time.  I  will 
then  make  out  a  report  and  send 
it  to  the  Department  of  Natural  Re¬ 


sources.  If  the  birds  are  found  to 
be  scarce  enough  we  may  be  able 
to  get  a  closed  season  until  they 
are  plentiful  again. 

I  am  very  fond  of  the  Sharp¬ 
tailed  Grouse,  They  are  one  of  my 
favorite  birds.  I  like  to  hear  them 
call  as  they  dance  in  early  morning, 
or  to  see  a  flock  in  the  trees  in  the 
late  fall  and  hear  them  scold  and 
cackle.  I  also  like  to  watch  the 
Sharptail  in  flight  as  they  burst 
up  like  rockets  with  rapid  strokes 
of  their  short  wings,  and  then  glide 
along  so  gracefully. 

When  I  think  of  how  nice  the 
Sharptail  is  I  believe  that  we 
should  do  our  best  to  protect  it.  The 
farmer  can  do  his  part  by  not 
lighting  a  fire  where  the  Sharptails 
might  be  resting.  Let’s  make  an 
effort  to  help  these  birds  increase, 
so  they  will  be  plentiful  on  the 
prairie  once  more. 


INTERESTING  BIRDS 

By  ISABELLE  POWELL,  Swift  Current 


This  summer  there  seemed  to  be 
more  Blackbirds  and  Catbirds  in 
our  trees  than  usual.  One  evening 
while  we  were  walking  near  a  low 
growing  tree  a  Catbird  flew  across 
with  something  in  its  mouth  and  lit 
on  a  branch  —  all  the  time  scolding 
“Mew”  at  us.  We  drew  back  a  few 
steps  and  to  our  surprise  he  started 
singing  a  lovely  medley  of  bird  songs, 
mostly  Song  Sparrows’  and  the  dis¬ 
tinct  “click  click”  of  the  Blackbird 
fitted  in  so  smoothly.  When  we  moved 
towards  him  again  he  slid  into  the 
angry  “Mew”,  as  though  he  had  been 
telling  us  of  his  little  family,  and 
also  warning  us  to  keep  away. 

Several  pairs  of  birds,  something 
like  Kingbirds,  nested  here  this  year 
for  the  first  time.  They  had  yellow 
breasts  and  no  white  band  at  the 
end  of  the  tail,  yet  their  actions  were 
much  like  the  Kingbird.  Two  of  the 
baby  birds  fell  out  of  the  nest  and 
huddled  in  a  clump  of  grass  for 
three  days.  One  morning  they  were 
on  a  branch  near  the  ground  and  by 
night  had  got  up  to  a  branch  shoulder 


high  where  they  stayed  till  morning, 
sitting  close  together,  like  Siamese 
twins,  to  keep  warm. 

Hawks  seemed  more  numerous 
than  usual.  A  family  of  four  hatched 
near  the  buildings  and  often  flew 
down  to  the  clothesline  posts,  where 
we  could  watch  them  from  the  win¬ 
dow. 

“What  does  the  Meadowlark  say?” 
you  ask.  One  vain  fellow  consults  me 
in  the  morning  with  “Look!  quick! 
Is  my  cravat  straight?” 

During  my  holidays  at  Cypress 
Park  I  had  the  impression  that  birds 
were  scarce  here,  but  I  changed  my 
mind  one  morning  when  I  stepped 
out  of  the  cabin  to  get  the  eight 
o’clock  news  on  the  car  radio.  As  I 
sat  listening,  down  flew  a  flock  of 
sparrows  and  scratched  busily  among 
the  pine  needles.  Most  of  them  had 
the  white  outer  tail  feathers  of  the 
Vesper  Sparrow.  One  little  fellow 
had  no  tail  feathers  —  except  one 
white  one.  It  was  August  so  perhaps 
he  was  molting.  Then  a  Downy 
(Continued  on  Page  34) 
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Canadian  Tree  Farms 

By  C.  STUART  FRANCIS,  Torch  River,  Sask. 
(Member  of  the  Canadian  National  Tree  Farm  Committee) 


A  development  known  as  Canadian 
Tree  Farms  was  launched  in  May  of 
1953,  with  the  objective  of  improving 
the  protection  and  also  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  millions  of  acres  of  privately 
owned  forest  land  all  across  Canada. 

This  activity  is  sponsored  nation¬ 
ally  by  the  Tree  Farm  Committee 
of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association 
and  it  is  modelled  after  a  similar 
project  which  has  been  in  operation 
since  1942  in  the  United  States,  where 
over  27  million  acres  of  land  are  now 
certified  as  Tree  Farms. 

Canadian  Tree  Farms  are  private¬ 
ly  owned  forest  lands  which  are  to 
be  devoted  to  continuous  production 
of  wood  crops.  Tree  Farms  are  certi¬ 
fied  by  trained  foresters  represent¬ 
ing  the  local  Tree  Farm  Committee 
of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association 
after  the  owner  of  the  land  has 
agreed  to  the  following  commitments: 

1.  Maintain  the  land  for  growing 

continuous  tree  crops. 

2.  Protect  the  land  adequately. 

3.  Adopt  cutting  practises  which  will 

ensure  future  forest  crops. 

4.  Allow  the  Committee’s  foresters  to 

inspect  the  tree  farm. 

More  detailed  objectives  of  the 
Canadian  tree  farm  system  are,  of 
course,  to  foster  public  interest  by 
farmers  and  forest  land  owners  in 
the  possibilities  of  greater  produc¬ 
tivity  and  higher  incomes  from  forest 
lands  on  the  farms,  and  to  endeavor 
to  get  better  management  of  those 
forest  lands  by  practicing  selective 
cutting,  tree  release  work,  reforesta¬ 
tion  by  better  quality  and  more  valu¬ 
able  species  and  by  better  utilization 
by  using  the  various  parts  of  a  tree 
for  different  wood  products  for  which 
the  various  parts  of  a  tree  are  best 
suited,  such  as  for  lumber,  pulpwood, 
cordwood,  etc.,  also  improving  the 
woodlot  by  keeping  livestock  out  of 
valuable  stands  of  trees,  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  these  woodlots  or  forest  areas 
from  fire  by  clearing  fire  guards  and 


by  strategic  roads  throughout  the 
area  which  would  help  in  forest  fire 
control  and  in  tree  extraction,  also 
to  keep  down  insect  damage  as  far 
as  possible. 

By  managing  forest  lands  in  a 
practical  and  systematic  manner  we 
are  also  helping  to  keep  the  whole 
country  in  a  more  natural  balance. 
To  do  this  it  is  estimated  that  20% 
of  the  land  area  should  be  maintained 
in  tree  growth  in  order  to  keep  down 
evaporation,  wind  damage,  and  to 
control  flooding  and  erosion.  A  dis¬ 
trict  dotted  with  bluffs  and  wind¬ 
breaks  is  much  more  attractive  to 
look  at  and  a  let  more  comfortable 
to  live  in  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Therefore,  even  if  we  receive  the 
benefits  from  a  well  managed  tree 
farm,  that  I  have  just  outlined,  I  am 
sure  the  effort  iS  well  worthwhile. 
But  I  am  sure  there  are  many  other 
benefits  to  be  derived  as  well.  Not 
the  least  is  the  aesthetic  value  of  such 
a  worthwhile  program.  There  should 
be  more  objectives  aimed  at  in  farm 
living  than  just  farming  for  profit 
only.  We  should  remind  ourselves 
that  each  generation  has  a  duty  and 
responsibility  to  each  succeeding 
generation  in  keeping  all  the  re¬ 
sources  of  our  country  in  a  stable 
and  productive  condition  at  all  times. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Marshall,  Saskatchewan’s 
director  of  forests,  pointed  out  re¬ 
cently  one  other  important  benefit 
from  owning  a  farm  woodlot.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  a  woodlot  owner  with  a 
fair  sized  woodlot,  say  from  20  acres 
up,  may  consider  it  in  the  same  cata- 
gory  as  an  insurance  policy,  for,  as 
more  wood  is  grown  than  is  needed 
on  the  farm,  this  surplus  may  be 
drawn  on  when  there  is  a  decline 
or  failure  of  other  farm  crops  to  pay 
current  accounts,  to  construct  new 
buildings,  or  to  produce  additional 
property  or  equipment. 

Now  I  think  that  is  all  I  need  say 
in  regard  to  the  benefits  that  can  be 
derived  from  an  extensive  Canadian 
Tree  Farm  system,  except  possibly 
to  mention  the  fact  that  tree  farm- 
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ing  must  be  considered  as  a  distinct¬ 
ly  long-term  project  and  therefore 
must  be  approached  with  a  long-term 
viewpoint.  Working  in  the  woods  is 
a  change  from  working  in  the  open 
fields  or  farm  yard,  for  it  offers  the 
nearest  thing  we  have  to  primeval 
conditions  and  completes  the  picture 
of  a  well  balanced  farm  which  gives 
those  human  satisfactions  that  we 
call  a  way  of  life  to  men  and  women 
who  enjoy  country  living. 


Nature’s  Simple 
Pleasures 

By  Mrs.  Hilda  Newton 
Lake  Marguerite,  Indian  Head 

In  early  summer  we  found,  when 
wiring  the  home  for  electricity,  a 
family  of  bats  who  were  quite  com¬ 
fortable  “hanging”  around  the  brick 
chimney  in  the  attic,  keeping  warm 
during  the  damp  chilly  days  of 
May  and  June.  As  soon  as  the  sun 
popped  from  sight,  out  they  would 
come,  squeaking  like  tiny  mice, 
busily  searching  around  eaves  and 
windows  for  flies  and  moths.  We 
found  very  few  of  those  large  Blue 
Bottles  —  Nature’s  strange  creatures 
are  here  for  a  purpose,  so  the  family 
were  not  disturbed. 

The  cold  wet  summer  must  have 
been  hard  on  the  young  birds.  We 
did  not  see  many  Meadowlarks  or 
Bluebirds  this  year  —  only  one 
flock  of  about  twenty  Bluebirds 
during  the  last  week  of  September. 
Song  Sparrows  and  Grasshopper 
Sparrows  were  very  plentiful.  We 
did  miss  the  rollicking  song  of  our 
Western  Meadowlark,  who  by  the 
way,  can  out-do  his  Eastern  cousins 
in  gayety.  I  was  sure  Ontario  didn’t 
have  any  until,  one  day,  hearing 
the  strange  song,  I  hurried  out  to 
see  —  a  meadowlark!  He  was 
familiar  in  size  and  dress,  but  the 
song,  though  not  unmusical,  wasn’t 
nearly  so  merry. 

How  many,  like  myself,  thought 
our  Prairie  Lily  was  a  native  of 
our  western  provinces  only? 
When  going  east  by  train  in  early 
July,  I  was  delighted  to  see  so  many 
along  the  line,  until  just  past  Bran¬ 


don.  Then  again,  after  Fort  William, 
on  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior 
were  red  patches,  some  bravely 
nodding  to  us  from  the  bare  rocks. 
One  wonders  where  they  could  find 
sufficient  food. 

There  were  also  dwarf  bushes  of 
deep  red  roses,  covered  with  blooms. 
Further  on  these  were  replaced  by 
dainty  clusters  of  Blue  Iris,  reflected 
in  the  tiny  pools.  Moutain  Ash  were 
white  with  bloom  and  peeping  from 
under  the  evergreens  were  hundreds 
of  tiny  flowers,  perhaps  Hapaticas. 
Very  late,  we  thought,  but  snow 
stays  late  in  the  deep  woods. 


Bird  Migration  Study 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Boon,  Tullis,  Sask. 

I  note  you  were  disappointed  that 
the  Migration  Study  covered  only  the 
eastern  half  of  the  province.  The 
simple  reason  for  that  may  be  that 
we,  in  the  western  half,  just  don’t 
see  many  of  these  birds. 

This  is  the  typical  bald  prairie. 
The  only  trees  anywhere  close  are 
man-planted.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many,  or  all,  of  the  birds  pass 
through,  but  they  waste  no  time 
about  it.  If  one  happens  to  be  out 
when  they  are  going  through,  you 
see  them  —  if  not,  you  don’t.  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  solution  is  to  spend  more 
time  in  the  field,  but  that’s  not  al¬ 
ways  easy. 

I  started  to  keep  a  record  and  end¬ 
ed  up  with  only  eight,  out  of  twenty- 
nine.  Only  once  have  I  seen  a  spring 
migration  of  warblers.  That  was  in 
May,  1950.  It  was  cold  and  windy 
and  they  were  in  hundreds  among 
the  bushes  in  the  coulee.  That  was  in 
the  evening.  Next  morning  they  were 
gone.  They  were  Yellow  and  Myrtle 
Warblers.  There  are  ten  birds  on  that 
list  I  have  never  seen  here  at  all. 

I  have  had  reports  of  two  Whoop¬ 
ing  Cranes  among  the  Sandhill 
Cranes  on  the  river.  I  haven’t  seen 
them  myself,  and  with  everyone  see¬ 
ing  Whooping  Cranes  in  anything 
white  (which  is  a  good  thing)  one 
is  apt  to  be  rather  sceptical.  We  saw 
one  several  times  with  the  Sandhill 
Cranes  in  1949.  Once  seen,  there  is 
no  mistaking  them. 
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And  So  The  Seasons  Go  ! 

MADELINE  B.  RUNYAN,  Punnichy,  Sask. 


Bordering  our  house  on  the  east 
runs  the  flower  garden,  a  rendezvous 
for  the  birds  which  cross  it  on  their 
flights  from  the  bluffs  to  the  north 
and  south  of  it. 

Before  the  Chickadees  and  Wood¬ 
peckers  had  left  their  winter  feed¬ 
ing  station  there,  the  transients  ar¬ 
rived,  only  to  be  overtaken  by  the 
heavy  snowfall  of  April  25. 

We  were  desperate  to  solve  their 
feeding  problem.  I  tried  first  putting 
out  oatmeal  and  bread  crumbs.  Carl 
suggested  oat  chop.  This  was  exactly 
to  their  taste,  and  proved  to  be  a 
life-saver.  I  pass  this  hint  along  to 
others  who  pity  the  little  feathered 
folk  caught  in  the  spring  storms.  We 
put  out  seven  piles  of  chop  on  the 
flower  garden,  some  of  it  within  a 
yard  of  the  kitchen  window.  It  was 
a  sight  to  see  the  birds  there  from 
dawn  to  dusk,  scratching,  chirping 
and  fighting  their  little  battles.  One 
evening  we  counted  seventy-five 
small  birds,  and  besides  that,  Carl 
had  a  feeding  station  on  the  hay 
rack  at  the  barn.  They  ate  two  gal¬ 
lons  of  chop  a  day. 

Long  after  the  snow  had  gone  there 
were  still  stragglers  scratching  chop 
in  the  amusing  fashion  peculiar  to 
all  small  birds,  namely,  of  jumping 
backwards  with  their  feet  together. 

Juncos  comprised  half  the  flocks 
with  the  Tree  Sparrows  next.  In 
smaller  numbers  were  White-crown¬ 
ed  Sparrows,  White-throated  Spar¬ 
rows,  Fox  Sparrows,  and  Harris’ 
Sparrow,  with  their  jet  black  hoods 
and  bibs. 

A  shy  Myrtle  Warbler  passed 
through  but  did  not  venture  to  feed 
among  the  flock.  Two  disconsolate 
looking  Sapsuckers  arrived  in  the 
snow,  and  attached  themselves  mor¬ 
osely  to  the  sheltered  side  of  the 
elms,  looking  like  grey  growths  on 
the  trunks.  Later  they  made  a  nest 
in  a  dry  tree  in  the  south  bluff  and 
reared  a  brood  of  noisy  nestlings 
which  could  be  heard  in  continuous 
chorus. 

After  the  transients  had  made 
their  way  north,  a  shy  Olive-backed 
Thrush  came  to  the  garden,  together 
with  a  pair  of  Song  Sparrows.  The 


latter  made  a  nest  in  a  small  spruce. 
One  evening  I  watched  a  Cow  Bird 
make  a  second  visit  and  laid  her 
egg  among  three  tiny  Sparrow  eggs. 
Needless  to  say,  I  promptly  remov¬ 
ed  it. 

I  watched  the  little  sparrows  try¬ 
ing  to  put  a  chipmunk  out  of  the 
garden.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the 
windowsill  for  oatmeal  when  she 
fluttered  above  him  like  a  little  heli¬ 
copter,  at  the  same  time  calling  him 
all  the  nasty  names  a  lady  sparrow 
allows  herself.  The  chipmunk  had  no 
evil  intentions.  At  any  rate  the  young 
sparrows  flourished  without  mishap. 

A  pair  of  Mountain  Bluebirds  oc¬ 
cupied  Michael’s  bird  house  (a  Grade 
2  project)  on  the  corner  post  of  the 
garden.  The  young  birds  hadn’t  been 
out  of  it  two  days  before  Jenny  Wren 
took  over,  and  reared  a  brood. 

On  July  16,  we  were  surprised  to 
hear  an  unusual  call  from  the  north 
bluff  and  to  get  a  close  look  at  a 
Black-billed  Cockoo,  the  first  we 
had  seen,  and,  I  believe,  an  uncom¬ 
mon  visitor  to  these  parts. 

A  pair  of  Pheasants  were  seen  in 
the  district,  also  a  rarity. 

Of  course  the  Hummingbirds  were 
back.  We  have  three  egg  cups  on  the 
window  “uprights”.  It  is  still  a  my¬ 
stery  why  only  the  females  come. 
One  visitor  remarked  in  amazement, 
“Are  those  really  birds?”  Another 
was  surprised  to  see  that  they  have 
feet!  One  little  bird  likes  to  perch 
while  she  drinks. 

And  so  the  seasons  go!  Only  this 
morning  (August  16),  a  Chickadee 
was  telling  me  from  the  clothes  line, 
that  he’ll  be  on  hand  again  for  the 
suet. 


NOTICE 

Will  the  girl  from  Vermilion, 
Alberta,  who  wrote  to  (Mrs.) 
Marjorie  Ledingham,  (2335  Athol 
St,.  Regina)  for  a  check  list,  please 
write  again,  giving  her  name. 
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To  A  Whooping  Crane 

LOUISE  MATHERN,  Tama,  Iowa 


In  earlier  years  you  winged  your 
flight, 

Triumphantly  across  the  sky, 

And  exercised  God-given  right, 

To  thrive  and  multiply. 

In  fearlessness  you  led  your  flock — 

With  outstretched  neck  and  wings 
spread  wide. 

The  whoops  from  out  deep-seated 
throats 

Re-sounded  from  the  country  side. 

Then  man,  industriously  engaged 
In  hewing  trees  and  tilling  soil, 
Admiringly  to  watch  your  flight, 
Would  pause  a  moment  in  his  toil. 
No  thought  had  he  to  fell  your  form, 
As  you  went  fleeting  by; 

To  leave  you  helplessly  alone, 

To  suffer  and  to  die. 


As  time  marched  on  and  progress 
came, 

It  wrought  in  man  a  change. 

There  grew  in  him  a  lust  to  kill, 

And  narrower  grew  your  range. 

And  lesser  grew  your  countless 
flock, 

Till  but  a  few  remain; 

For  recklessly  he  shot  them  down — 
More  skill  with  guns  to  gain. 

But  God  who  sees  the  sparrows  fall 
Has  chosen  men  today, 

Who  strive  your  freedom  to  restore, 
And  hunters’  hands  to  stay. 

May  He  the  selfless  efforts  bless, 
And  build  your  flock  anew; 

And  may  the  privilege  be  mine, 
Migratory  flights  to  view! 


GREETING  CARDS 

As  a  Jubilee  Year  project,  the  Regina  Natural  History  Society 
is  selling  greeting  cards  printed  from  the  original  flower  sketches 
by  Laura  Lamont,  Regina  artist  and  naturalist.  A  set  of  12  cards 
of  3  designs  (in  black  and  white);  Prairie  Anemone,  Gaillardia, 
Western  Red  Lily.  Price:  75  cents  a  dozen. 

Write  MARGARET  BELCHER,  REGINA  COLLEGE,  REGINA. 
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OI  K  ■■■■■■£  box  — 

It  is  only  recently  that  I  subscribed  to  “The  Blue  Jay”  and  received 
along  with  the  spring  issue  a  copy  of  the  Jan.,  Feb.,  March  issues.  I  must 
say  now  that  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  reading  both  of  these  issues  and 
am  looking  forward  eagerly  to  the  next.  It  was  on  page  15  of  the  January 
issue  that  I  noted  the  mention  of  the  North  American  Co-operative  Bird 
Migration  Study  for  1954.  My  only  regret  is  that  I  did  not  subscribe  earlier 
to  “The  Blue  Jay”  for  then  my  own  observations  could  have  been  submitted 
in  time  for  inclusion  in  the  study. 

During  the  spring  and  while  holidaying  in  the  month  of  June  at  Cypress 
Hills  Provincial  Park,  my  husband  and  I  kept  a  close  record  of  all  the 
birds  which  we  saw  for  the  first  time  in  1954;  and  from  March  28th  to 
July  1st,  we  recorded  123  different  birds  here  and  there  in  Saskatchewan. 
Since  July  1st  we  have  added  nine  more  for  a  total  of  132.  At  Cypress  Park 
from  June  15th  to  July  1st,  we  recorded  60  birds.  The  most  exciting  were 
the  Red  Crossbills  (males,  females  and  juveniles)  which  made  daily  visits 
to  the  uppermost  branches  of  the  Jackpine  which  stood  beside  our  cabin. 

—  (Mrs.)  L.  A.  SHOYAMA,  Regina 

The  last  copy  of  the  Blue  Jay  was  very  interesting  —  so  many  nice 
stories  of  wanderings  in  search  of  birds’  nests,  flowers  and  other  beauties 
of  nature. 

In  Vol.  XII,  No.  1,  I  was  reminded  by  the  picture  of  the  pigmy  shrew 
of  an  incident  which  occurred  in  the  fall  about  three  years  ago.  On  the 
veranda  I  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  leaf  dashing  wildly  back  and  forth 
on  the  floor.  As  there  was  no  wind  to  blow  it,  I  went  out  to  investigate  and 
found  it  was  a  tiny  shrew  dashing  about,  picking  up  the  fluffy  seeds  of  the 
yellow  clematis  which  was  growing  on  the  fence.  I  never  saw  such  a  tiny 
animal  move  at  such  a  rate. 

In  the  last  issue  mention  was  made  of  a  stone  hammer  having  been 
found  at  Minnedosa.  This  is  a  mistake.  It  should  read  “at  a  farm  in  Min¬ 
nesota.”  Such  hammers,  however,  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Minnedosa 
district.  Several  have  been  picked  up  on  our  farm.  One  of  my  sons-in-law 
has  a  very  perfect  Indian  spear  head,  flint,  and  a  flint  arrow-head,  also 
hammers.  They  were  found  on  his  farm.  The  hammers  are  of  different 
sizes  and  seem  to  be  of  granite. 

The  old  De  Jarlais  Indian  trail  used  to  angle  across  this  district,  so 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  those  old  Indian  relics  are  found. 

Burying  beetle^  are  quite  interesting  to  watch.  No  doubt  the  lady  who 
attended  “An  Insect  Funeral”  knew  that  the  beetle  was  providing  food 
for  its  young,  having  laid  its  eggs  in  the  cutworm’s  body  before  the  burial 
—  although  she  did  not  refer  to  it. 

Several  references  to  the  Whooping  Cranes  have  brought  back  to  me 
the  memory  of  the  only  time  I  saw  these  birds  —  it  was  many  years  ago. 
One  Sunday,  after  attending  service  at  the  little  old  mission  church,  (to 
which  we  drove  in  a  horse  drawn  “buckboard”),  we  went  to  a  friend’s  house 
for  dinner.  During  our  visit,  three  large  white  birds  with  trimmings  of 
black,  landed  in  a  small  meadow  only  a  short  distance  away,  so  we  were 
able  to  admire  them  quite  nicely.  We  little  knew  then  that  these  birds 
would  some  day  become  famous. 

When  we  came  to  Canada  in  the  spring  of  1891  from  our  beloved  Wilt¬ 
shire  village,  within  sight  of  the  famous  Cathedral  of  Salisbury,  we  rode  to 
church  on  a  hay-rack  drawn  by  an  ox  team! 

I  will  close  with  one  more  thought.  The  Children’s  section  is  a  great 
addition  to  our  dear  Blue  Jay  (I  really  hope  that  the  name  will  be  kept 
on)  and  that  they  will  enjoy  the  competitions. 

—  (Mrs.)  ELLEN  AVERILL  (Age  85),  Minnedosa,  Man. 

The  article  about  berry-picking  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Blue  Jay  gave 
me  much  pleasure.  I  enjoyed  it  for  its  own  sake  and  also  because  it 
prompted  many  recollections  —  for  I  am  one  of  the  guild. 

—JANE  M.  TURNBULL,  124  Military  Road,  St.  John’s 
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Mammals  of  the  Transition  Zone 

FRANK  BRAZIER,  Regina 
Pres.  Regina  Natural  History  Society 


It  is  the  intention  of  the  Mammals 
Team  of  the  Regina  Natural  History 
Society  to  study  the  mammal  life  of 
the  Regina  Plains  within  a  radius  of 
50  miles  of  Regina  City.  As  it  is  our 
intention  to  compare  the  mammals 
resident  in  that  area  with  a  check¬ 
list  of  some  authority  it  will  be  first 
necessary  to  construct  such  a  check¬ 
list  because  there  seems  to  be  very 
little  material  in  the  literature  deal¬ 
ing  precisely  with  this  area.  About 
the  closest  reference  is  the  general 
term  “Southern  Saskatchewan”  or 
“The  Great  Plains”  although  Ander¬ 
son  in  his  “Catalogue  of  Canadian 
Recent  Mammals”  makes  several  use¬ 
ful  references  to  the  Transition  Zone. 

The  Zone  itself  may  be  defined 
broadly  if  inexactly  as  the  Prairie 
Region  south  of  the  Canadian  Zone 
or  Forest  Belt.  However,  within  the 
Prairie  Region  are  islands  of  other 
Zones,  notably  the  Canadian  Zone  of 
Cypress  Hills  and  Moose  Mountain, 
and  the  semi-arid  plains  of  South¬ 
western  Saskatchewan  which  is  pro¬ 
bably  Austral  Zone  or  semi-desert. 
There  are  recorded  as  living  within 
this  Zone  the  following  mammals, 
and  it  will  be  our  task  to  determine 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  during  next 
year  which  of  those  are  resident  of 
the  Regina  Plains.  It  will  entail  con¬ 
siderable  field-work  as  the  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  smaller  forms  of 
mammal  life  is  somewhat  scanty  at 
the  best. 

There  is  recorded  1  Canadian  Mar¬ 
supial  but  none  for  the  Zone;  of  the 
50  forms  of  Insectivora  in  Canada 
we  may  expect  to  find  4,  all  Shrews 
but  no  Moles.  We  may  expect  7  of 
the  29  Canadian  Bats  with  1  on  the 
Hypothetical  List  —  the  Yellowstone 
Brown  Bat  which  has  been  taken  as 
far  north  as  Glasgow,  Montana.  All 
4  of  the  Canadian  Primates  are  re¬ 
sident  of  the  Zone,  Homo  sapiens 
(Caucasian),  Homo  Sapiens  afer 
(Negro),  Homo  sapiens  americanus 
(Red  Indian)  and  Homo  sapiens  as- 
iaticus  (Monogolian),  as  well  as  in¬ 
tergrades  within  these  races  but  for 


obvious  reasons  neither  skulls  nor 
skins  will  be  collected. 

Only  13  of  the  155  Carnivora  of 
Canada  are  recorded  —  1  Raccoon 
out  of  4,  none  of  the  43  Bears  al¬ 
though  the  Big  Plains  Grizzly  was  in 
residence  before  extinction;  of  the  15 
Canadian  foxes  only  1,  the  Northern 
Plains  Red  Fox,  may  be  expected  as 
we  have  lost  our  little  Kit  Fox.  From 
all  accounts  the  Kit  appears  to  have 
been  an  amiable  little  fellow  mainly 
preoccupied  with  rodent  control  but 
whenever  opportunity  offered  he, 
like  any  predator,  would  take  poul¬ 
try.  Also,  his  pelt  might  fetch  up¬ 
wards  of  50  cents.  He  quickly  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  poison  and  traps  and  is 
seen  no  more  in  Saskatchewan.  Of 
23  Wolves  1  form  of  Coyote  may  be 
expected;  the  Canadian  Zone  of  the 
Province  harbours  2  Timber  Wolves, 
the  Saskatchewan  race  and  the  Nor¬ 
thern,  together  with  their  intergrades 
but  only  stragglers  may  be  expected 
in  this  area.  The  great  Buffalo  Wolf 
is  extinct  although  its  blood  lines 
may  live  on  in  some  of  the  Wolf  races. 
As  far  as  I  can  determine,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  single  authenti¬ 
cated  instance  of  North  American 
Timber  Wolves  attacking  man  unless 
cornered  or  fighting  for  its  life;  this 
in  contrast  to  the  well  documented 
instances  of  European  Wolves  prey¬ 
ing  on  man  as  casually  as  on  sheep. 
Otherwise,  there  appears  to  be  little 
difference  between  the  species. 

Of  the  60  Mustelids,  neither  Marten 
nor  Fisher  will  be  encountered,  both 
inhabiting  the  deep  woods  of  the 
Canadian  Zone,  but  4  Weasels  are 
recorded  including  the  rare  Black¬ 
footed  Ferret  which  is  possibly  ex¬ 
tinct  in  Saskatchewan;  there  will  be 
1  Mink,  1  Skunk  and  1  Badger  but 
neither  Wolverines  nor  Otters  —  on 
the  Hypothetical  List  for  Southern 
Saskatchewan  is  the  Mackenzie  Otter 
or  its  intergrade  with  the  Nebraska 
Otter. 

We  cannot  expect  any  of  the  mar¬ 
ine  forms,  of  course,  neither  Sea 
Otters,  nor  Finfoots  nor  Cetaceans. 
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The  Ogopogo  has  yet  to  be  officially 
included  in  the  Canadian  Check-list. 
None  of  the  10  forms  of  Cats  will  be 
found  unless  a  wandering  Bobcat  or 
Cougar  should  penetrate  our  de¬ 
fences.  The  next  group  are  Rodents, 
of  which  212  forms  are  recorded  for 
Canada.  71  Marmots  and  Squirrels 
are  listed  of  which  3  Ground  Squir¬ 
rels  will  certainly  be  found  but  the 
Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog  is  confined 
to  the  vicinity  of  Val  Marie  in  the 
Saskatchewan  Austral  Zone.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  possible  that  the  Canada 
Woodchuk  will  appear  as  it  has  been 
noted  here  on  occasion.  The  one 
Chipmunk  we  will  find  will  be  the 
Northern  Interior  form  but  a  series 
taken  at  Indian  Head  appeared  to  be 
intermediate  between  the  Northern 
Interior  form  and  the  Plains  Chip¬ 
munk.  It  is  not  likely  that  Flying 
Squirrels  will  be  found  so  far  from 
heavy  forest  co^er,  nor  will  we  ex¬ 
pect  other  arboreal  squirrels. 

Only  Richardson’s  Pocket  Gopher 
of  the  10  Canadian  Gophers  is  re¬ 
corded  for  Southern  Saskatchewan 
and  it  may  be  encountered  in  our 
area.  We  can  expect  Maximilian’s 
Pocket  Mouse,  the  only  1  of  the  4 
Canadian  forms.  The  Montana  Kang¬ 
aroo  Rat  has  been  taken  occasionally 
in  Western  Saskatchewan  but  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  in  the  Regina 
Plains.  The  Kangaroo  Rat  is  reported 
to  be  the  staple  food  of  the  Kit  Fox 
in  the  United  States  —  if  the  Rat  ex¬ 
tends  its  range  will  the  Kit  Fox  fol¬ 
low? 

The  next  group  are  the  Beavers, 
10  in  Canada,  1  in  our  area,  then 
come  the  Mice  and  Voles  and  con¬ 
fusion.  116  forms  are  recorded. 

Perhaps  the  Grasshopper  Mouse  is 
the  most  interesting  of  the  entire 
group.  While  he  shares  with  the  13 
striped  Ground  Squirrel  a  diet  which 
is  50%  animal  matter,  a  heavy  pro¬ 
portion  for  rodents,  it  appears  to  be 
the  only  rodent  which  takes  such  a 
high  proportion  of  flesh  as  opposed 
to  insects.  While  the  Ground  Squirrel 
is  reported  to  kill  and  eat  chance- 
met  mice,  the  Grasshopper  Mouse 
seems  to  make  a  practice  of  trailing 
down  other  mice  or  pouncing  on 
them  from  ambush.  As  it  seems  to 
take  little  grain  in  its  diet,  perhaps 
this  is  one  mouse  we  should  en¬ 
courage.  In  addition  to  this  mouse, 


Osgoode’s  White-footed  Mouse  will 
probably  be  met,  but  the  Badlands 
White-footed  Mouse  and  the  Prairie 
Harvest  Mouse  may  both  remain  on 
the  Hypothetical  List.  Both  the  latter 
have  been  collected  in  North  Dakota 
and  may  be  in  residence  here. 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion 
amongst  the  Voles  —  while  the  genus 
Clethreonomys  should  be  represent¬ 
ed  on  the  Prairie  by  the  Plains  Red- 
backed  Mouse,  I  find  that  one  au¬ 
thority  has  decided  that  Drummond’s 
Meadow  Mouse,  genus  Microtus,  is 
the  typical  Vole  of  the  Central  Plains 
but  another  authority  states  the  typi¬ 
cal  Vole  of  this  area  should  be  the 
Prairie  Vole;  the  latter  is  specified 
as  Microtus  ochrogaster  but  evident¬ 
ly  it  has  been  transferred  to  the 
genus  Pedomys  and  is  known  as 
Pedomys  ochrogaster  or  Hayden’s 
Meadow  Mouse.  The  Badlands  Mea¬ 
dow  Mouse  should  also  be  met  in 
Saskatchewan  as  well  as  intergrades 
with  it  and  Drummond’s  but  I  cannot 
tell  which  to  expect  on  the  Regina 
Plains.  The  Little  Upland  Mouse  and 
the  Pallid  Pigmy  Vole  may  both  be 
in  residence  in  Saskatchewan  but 
what  voles  and  mice  live  in  the  Re¬ 
gina  Plains  can  be  determined  only 
by  an  extensive  trapping  programme. 

These  Voles  are  those  which  can 
spell  economic  disaster  for  us  if  not 
closely  controlled.  Not  only  are  they 
prolific  but  they  harbour  diseases 
that  can  spread  to  man  and  his  live¬ 
stock.  Every  predator  of  the  plains 
and  all  predators  and  some  rodents 
which  include  mice  in  their  diets, 
should  be  encouraged  to  remain. 
True,  such  predators  as  we  have  will 
also  take  poultry  if  poultry  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  run  at  large  or  if  carelessly 
housed  but  those  losses  will  be  small 
indeed  to  the  losses  we  will  suffer  if 
the  Microtus  group  particularly  get 
out  of  hand. 

One  form  of  Muskrat  is  found  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  in¬ 
troduced  Nutria  appears  to  have  sol¬ 
ved  Michigan  winters  and  is  esta¬ 
blishing  itself  in  a  small  way  in  the 
Central  States. 

The  Old  World  Rats  and  Mice  are 
represented  here  by  2  forms,  the 
Brown  Rat  and  the  House  Mouse. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  rats  are  one 
of  our  most  important  mammals  — 
I  suppose  more  history  has  been 
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moulded  by  the  defeats  of  man 
through  the  diseases  spread  by  rats 
than  the  victorious  armies  of  kings. 
The  rat  has  killed  scores  of  millions 
of  humans.  We  should  mobilize  all 
our  resources  to  exterminate  it  once 
and  for  all. 

The  Rodents  are  completed  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan  by  two  forms  of  Jump¬ 
ing  Mice  if  the  Prairie  Jumping 
Mouse  resides  here,  otherwise  only 
the  Saskatchewan  form  may  be  found 
and  finally  the  Nebraska  Yellow¬ 
haired  Porcupine. 

The  Lagomorphs  are  represented  in 
Canada  by  31  forms  but  only  3  may 
be  met  in  Saskatchewan  —  the 
White-tailed  Jack  Rabbit,  American 
Varying  Hare  and  Black  Hills  Cot¬ 
tontail.  The  Nebraska  Cottontail  is 
on  the  Hypothetical  List  and  may 
have  reached  our  area.  The  Lago¬ 
morphs  have  recently  been  separated 
from  the  Rodents  with  which  they 
were  long  included  on  the  basis  of 
certain  anatomical  differences,  some 
of  which  are  obvious  to  the  layman, 
such  as  the  development  of  the  legs 
which  indeed  gave  rise  to  the  term 
“lagomorph”;  the  teeth  are  different 
as  well,  pikas,  hares  and  rabbits  have 
four  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw  where¬ 
as  rodents  have  two,  and  the  in¬ 
cisors  of  lagomorphs  have  protecting 
enamel  over  much  of  the  inside  sur¬ 


FRANK  BAINES  HEADS 

SALTCOATS  CONSERVATION 
SOCIETY 

An  organization  meeting  of  the 
Saltcoats  and  district  Conservation 
Society  was  held  in  the  Saltcoats  Fire 
Hall  on  Friday  evening,  August  20th. 
Officers  elected  were:  President, 
Frank  Baines;  Vice-President,  George 
Wiley;  Secretary,  Miss  Patsy  Hod- 
gins;  Executive,  Jim  Murray  and 
L.  R.  Lordly.  Membership  fees  were 
set  at  50c  for  adults,  25c  for  high 
school  students  and  10c  for  public 
school  students. 

The  meeting  voted  to  affiliate  with 
the  Saskatchewan  Natural  History 
Society  and  adopt  the  “BLUE  JAY” 
as  the  official  bulletin  of  the  new 
Society.  Several  projects  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  A  delegation  will  attend  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Natural  History  Society  in  Yorkton 


faces  as  well  as  over  all  the  front 
surface  while  rodents  have  enamel 
on  the  front  of  the  incisors  only. 

The  final  group  is  the  Even-toed 
Ungulates  or  Hoofed  Mammals  of 
which  there  are  36  forms  in  Canada: 
23  deer,  1  Pronghorn  and  12  Bovidae, 
that  is,  Bison,  Muskoxen,  Sheep  and 
Goats.  The  Manitoba  Elk  may  be  here 
(definitely  in  the  Canadian  Zone  of 
Moose  Mountain),  certainly  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Plains  White-tailed  Deer  but 
Mule  Deer  may  not  range  on  to  the 
Regina  Plains.  While  Moose  Jaw  has 
a  legend  concerning  the  origin  of  its 
name,  and  while  the  odd  relics  of 
Moose  are  picked  up  occasionally  on 
the  Plains,  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  Moose  considered  the  Tran¬ 
sition  Zone  its  normal  habitat  in 
historical  times  if  the  type  of  country 
it  inhabits  today  is  any  indication — 
it  has  always  been  associated  with 
Canadian  Zone  throughout  North 
America;  similarly  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  form,  known  there  as  Elk.  The 
Plains  Bison  is  extinct  in  the  wild 
state,  while  the  modern  form  of 
Muskoxen  appear  to  be  confined  to 
the  Hudsonian  Zone  or  tundra. 
Mountain  Sheep  &nd  Mountain  Goats 
complete  the  Canadian  Check-list — 
we  have  neither  mountains,  nor 
sheep,  nor  goats. 

Frank  Brazier 


on  Saturday,  October  23rd.  The  first 
public  meeting  at  Saltcoats  will  be 
held  after  harvest. 


INTERESTING  BIRDS 

# 

(Continued  from  Page  26) 
Woodpecker  appeared  around  the 
nearest  tree  trunk.  On  the  other  side, 
where  a  clump  of  Saskatoon  and 
Raspberry  bushes  grew,  a  Robin  and 
two  Waxwings  were  eating  the  ber¬ 
ries.  Later  when  picking  Saskatoons, 
I  noticed  little  three-cornered  nips  in 
the  berries.  Do  the  saucy  fellows 
taste  them  before  eating  them? 
When  startled  they  all  fly  up  into  the 
tall  pine  trees,  and  you  wouldn’t 
know  there  were  any  birds  around. 

Squirrels  are  plentiful  here  too. 
One  amused  us  by  scampering  across 
the  clearing  with  a  whole  slice  of 
toast  in  his  mouth.  I  could  just  hear 
him  call  “Breakfast  is  ready  child¬ 
ren”. 


Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.,  1954 
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LETS  DO  IT ! 

E.  SYMONS  and  FREDA  E.  SYMONS,  Rocanville,  Sask. 

To  the  Editor,  and  all  our  good  friends  of  the  Blue  Jay: 

Let’s  put  the  Blue  Jay  over!  It  can  be  done. 

Last  April,  when  the  bills  were  out  for  Ralph  Stueck’s  delightful  evening 
here,  it  occurred  to  us  “maybe  there  are  some  memberships  to  be  picked 
up.”  Result:  Between  then  and  now  we  have  gathered  in  no  less  than 
151  new  members,  merely  by  invitation  except  for  the  very  odd  case. 

Admittedly  we  are  fortunately  placed,  in  that  the  repair  business  brings 
in  visitors  from  over  quite  a  wide  area,  including  Western  Manitoba,  and 
nearly  all  over  South  Eastern  Saskatchewan.  Through  this  we  find  that  a 
surprising  number  of  folks  have  a  latent  (if  not  active)  interest  in  natural 
things.  Out  of  our  total,  no  less  than  38  are  from  outside  the  immediate 
district;  Wapella,  Moosomin,  Welwyn,  Whitewood,  Tantallon,  Spy  Hill, 
one  from  Saskatoon,  one  from  Regina  (3  blocks  from  our  Editor’s  home!) 
and  several  from  Manitoba. 

Equal  or  better  results  are  waiting  in  every  area  and  district,  for  we 
really  haven’t  “covered”  the  territory.  There  are  still  many  more  to  be 
picked  up.  The  majority  of  folks,  we  find,  just  have  to  be  invited  to 
join  us:  our  usual  approach  is;  “So-and-So,  I  think  here  is  something  you 
would  like  to  share  with  us,”  or  similar  words,  stressing  that  it  is  entirely 
non-profit  to  anybody;  an  invitation  affair,  and  that  most  are  contributing 
rather  than  “getting”  from  it.  Very  frequently  parents  will  mention  how 
interested  their  children  are  in  wild  things. 

This  could  simply  mean  that,  within  a  matter  of  months  only  we 
could  have  a  Membership  and  Subscriber  list  up  in  the  Tens  of  Thousands, 
and  this  is  no  dream.  All  we  need  to  “put  it  over”  is  one  or  two  enthusiasts 
in  each  area,  folks  who  are  fairly  well  known  and  are  sold  on  the  thing, 
to  talk  to  their  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Seems  to  us,  more  and  more,  that  the  primary  need,  key  to  the  success 
of  our  Natural  History  Society  is,  to  get  a  Blue  Jay  into  every  home! 

Let’s  do  it,  and  “drown”  our  Editor  and  Secretary  in  new  subscriptions! 

Editor’s  Note:  Congratulations  to  the  Symons.  The  Society  appreciates  the  splendid  work  you 

have  been  doing.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  example  you  have  set  will  be  immediately 

copied  by  other  enthusiasts  throughout  the  West. 


LENDING  A  HELPING  HAND 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 

she  was  very  light  and  then  saw 
that  both  eyes  were  completely 
closed./ 

Poor,  blind  goose!  What  should 
I  do  with  it?  I  took  it  home  and 
showed  it  to  the  folks.  They  told 
me  that  it  might  be  diseased  and 
that  I  should  take  it  back.  It  would 
not  eat  wheat  or  barley.  I  put  it 
on  a  creek  bank.  Two  hours  later 
that  evening  it  was  in  the  same 
place. 

Next  morning  I  could  not  find 
it,  but  while  walking  around  the 
spot  I  heard  geese  honking.  I  could 
see  one  adult  goose  rise,  then 


another,  but  as  if  they  were  tied 
to  something.  Up  they  would  rise 
about  six  or  seven  feet,  then  down 
a  little  —  honking  all  the  time. 

Soon  two  other  smaller  ones  were 
up.  Finally  a  smaller  one  yet  arose. 
It  looked  to  me  as  if  they  were 
lending  a  helping  hand  (or  should 
I  say,  a  helping  wing)  to  the  blind 
one.  When  they  reached  fifty  feet 
they  all  headed  west.  This  all  took 
place  about  four  hundred  feet  from 
the  spot  on  the  creek  bank  where 
I  placed  it. 

I  stood  on  the  bank  bewildered, 
marveling  that  the  Canada  Goose 
—  wild  we  call  it  —  should  take  such 
great  care  of  its  handicapped  off¬ 
spring. 
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1954  Sask.  Christmas  Bird  Count 


IMPORTANT!  READ  CAREFULLY: 

Fill  out  this  report  for  the  best  one  day  between  Dec.  20  and  Jan.  3. 
Underline  all  species  seen  on  that  one  day. 

e.g.  Snow  Bunting,  55 

Then  circle  all  other  species  seen  on  other  days  during  the  period  from 
Dec.  20  to  Jan.  3,  and  mark  the  date  seen. 

e.g.  Hairy  Woodpecker  .  Dec.  29 

. .  Sask.,  (describe  area  covered:  . 

. . .  ) 

Dec . ,  1954;  . a.m.  to  . p.m.;  Wind  .  Temp . 

(Clear  or  cloudy  with  .  inches  of  snow .  observers  in  .  parties) 

Total  party  hours,  .  ( . by  car,  . on  foot,  ) 

Total  party  miles,  .  ( . by  car,  . on  foot,  ) 


Mallard  .  Black-capped  Chickadee  ..., 

Lesser  Scaup  . . .  Hudsonian  Chickadee  . 

American  Goldeneye  .  White-breasted  Nuthatch  ... 

Goshawk  .  Red-breasted  Nuthatch  . 

Amer.  rough-legged  Hawk  .  Brown  Creeper  . 

Marsh  Hawk  .  American  Robin  . . . 

Golden  Eagle  .  Golden-crowned  Kinglet  . 

Bald  Eagle  .  Bohemian  Waxwing  . . 

Prairie  Falcon  .  Cedar  Waxwing  . 

Pigeon  Hawk  . . .  Northern  Shrike  . 

Spruce  Grouse  .  European  Starling  . 

Ruffed  Grouse  .  English  Sparrow  . 

Willow  Ptarmigan  .  Western  Meadowlark  . 

Sharp-tailed  Grouse  .  Red-winged  Blackbird  . 

Hungarian  Partridge  .  Brewer’s  Blackbird  . 

Chukar  Partridge  .  Bronzed  Grackle  . 

Ring-necked  Pheasant  .  Evening  Grosbeak  . 

Great  Horned  Owl  .  Pine  Grosbeak  . 

Snowy  Owl  .  Gray-crowned  Rosy  Finch 

Hawk  Owl  .  Hepburn’s  Rosy  Finch  . 

Long-eared  Owl  .  Hoary  Redpoll  . 

Short-eared  Owl  .  Common  Redpoll  . 

Richardson’s  Owl  .  Red  Crossbill  . 

Saw-whet  Owl  .  White-winged  Crossbill  . 

Yellow-shafted  Flicker  .  Vesper  Sparrow  . 

Pileated  Woodpecker  .  Slate-colored  Junco  . 

Hairy  Woodpecker  .  Tree  Sparrow  . 

Downy  Woodpecker  .  Song  Sparrow  . 

Arctic  three-toed  Woodpecker  .  Lapland  Longspur  . 

Amer.  three-toed  Woodpecker  .  Snow  Bunting  . 

Horned  Lark  . 

Canada  Jay  .  *  . 

Blue  Jay  . 

Magpie  . 

Raven  .  >  . 

American  Crow  . ? 

Comments  (re  circumstances  of  identification  of  rarer  species,  etc.) 


TOTAL  FOR  DAY:  .  species,  about  .  individuals. 

TOTAL  FOR  DEC.  20  to  JAN.  3:  .  species,  about  .  individuals. 


(names  of  observers) 


The  Secretary’s  Corner 

By  Dr.  GEORGE  F.  LEDINGHAM 


On  behalf  of  the  Saskatchewan  Natural  History  Society  it  is  my 
pleasant  duty  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  Yorkton 
Natural  History  Society,  our  hosts  at  the  annual  meeting.  They  arranged 
the  program  for  the  day  and  provided  us  with  a  place  in  which  to  hold 
our  meetings.  They  gave  us  coffee  in  the  afternoon,  took  us  into  their 
homes,  and  arranged  for  a  fine  supper  for  100  of  us  at  the  Anglican  Parish 
Hall.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  hold  our  annual  meeting  at  the  birthplace 
of  the  Blue  Jay. 

The  treasurer’s  report,  showing  the  continued  financial  success  of  our 
society,  did  much  toward  making  the  meeting  successful  and  full  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  optimism.  This  year  we  did  not  talk  of  financial  difficulties, 
nor  of  the  need  to  raise  our  membership  fee. 


for 


The  following  comparison  of  finances  for  the  past  three  years  speaks 
itself: 


1952 

Credit  at  beginning  of  year  .  334.18 

Receipts  during  fiscal  year  .  637.15 


1953 

40.34 

1,885.16 


1954 

707.56 

2,163.01 


Total  assets  . 
Expenditures 


971.33  1,925.50  2,870.57 

930.99  1,217.94  1,822.62 


Credit  at  end  of  year 


.  40.34 

Loss  293.84 


707.56 
Gain  667.22 


1,047.95 
Gain  340.39 


This  comparison  shows  a  marked  tendency  for  our  receipts  to  level  off 
while  our  expenses  are  still  rising  sharply.  This  is  understandable  when 
you  consider  that  our  sole  income  is  from  memberships.  The  strong  drive 
for  members  in  1953  brought  in  many  members  who  have  not  renewed 
for  1954.  We  ordered  more  copies  of  each  issue  this  year  than  the  paid-up 
membership  warranted  hoping  that  many  of  these  dollars  would  still  come 
in.  The  extra  issues  of  the  Blue  Jay  will  now  be  offered  at  bargain  rates. 
The  four  issues  for  1954  may  be  had  for  50  cents,  while  the  supply  lasts, 
and  these  will  be  sent  out  in  one  envelope.  We  suggest  that  these  would 
make  excellent  Christmas  gifts. 


The  record  for  membership  sales  this  year  goes  to  Mr.  E.  Symons,  of 
Rocanville,  who  sent  in  $155  during  the  year  for  155  members.  The  second 
prize  goes  to  Dr.  S.  Houston  and  Mr.  C.  Shaw  of  Yorkton  who  together 
sent  in  $197  during  the  year.  These  men  say  that  as  our  name  is  getting 
better  known  it  is  becoming  easier  to  gain  a  new  member.  Have  YOU 
ever  tried  to  sell  a  Blue  Jay  membership? 

With  this  issue  of  the  Blue  Jay  most  memberships  will  expire.  If  there 
is  a  blue  renewal  slip  with  this  copy,  and  if  the  date  on  your  address  label 
reads  ’54,  please  send  in  your  dollar  before  the  end  of  January.  Your  receipt 
will  be  the  next  Blue  Jay  and  the  changed  date  on  your  address  label;  we 
send  formal  receipts  only  when  asked  for.  Please  send  in  your  dollar  as 
soon  as  possible  so  that  the  mailing  list  for  1955  may  be  prepared. 

Here’s  hoping  1955  will  see  a  bigger  and  better  Blue  Jay.  We  need 
your  dollar  and  lots  of  new  members  before  we  can  go  ahead  with  plans 
for  improvement. 


CHRISTMAS  OFFER 


The  4  issues  of  1954  Blue  Jay  . . .  50  cents 

1954  Blue  Jay  AND  Membership  for  1955  . „ .  $1.50 


ORDER  NOW  WHILE  THE  SUPPLY  LASTS!! 


p“ 


. 

_ 

Authorized  as  Second  Class  Mail,  Post  Office  Department,  Ottawa. 
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